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PREFACE. 


My difficulty in this life-story has been to sketch on a 
canvas so small the outlines of a life so full of interest 
and activity. When a man is able to respond to the 
claims of literature, journalism, politics, social and 
ecclesiastical reform, in addition to the imperial work 
of preaching the Gospel and directing a great organisa- 
tion, what to include and what to omit becomes a 
matter of considerable perplexity. Many a feature 
which would have been of special interest to the 
members of the Church of which Mr Price Hughes 
is a minister is necessarily omitted. My hope is 
that the following pages may prove an inspiration 
to all young men, and especially to all young 


ministers, 


j. G. Ms 


jal i 
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The concluding chapter of this book has 
| been written by Mr Jesse Page, F.R. 
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Hugh Price Hughes 


CHAPTER =I. 
CONCERNING ANCESTRY. 


“THIS body in which we journey across the 
isthmus between the two oceans,” says Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “is not a private carriage but an 
omnibus.” Who shall say how many of our 
ancestors are among our fellow-passengers? It is 
not only true that we are a part of all that we 
have met; we are a part also of all that our 
- ancestors have met. It is impossible to say how 
much we derive from our past, either physically, 
morally, or mentally. 

The subject of this biography once laughingly 
said he was Semitic, Celtic, and Teutonic. Such 
a remarkable combination of ancestry may well 
explain a character so diverse and so full of 
surprises. No one has heard Mr Price Hughes, in 
what the Welsh call the “hwyl,” swaying an 
audience with his eloquence, and bringing even 
his opponents into temporary captivity by his 
burning words, without recognising the Celt. The 
clear, intellectual penetration with which he seizes 
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upon his points and drives them home, and his 
profound reverence for all that is sacred, remind 
one forcibly of his Jewish ancestry. He seems 
irresistibly drawn to social questions, and his fear- 
less advocacy of social reforms, coupled with a 
practical insight into affairs which has often 
proved the salvation of a difficult situation, marks 
the Teuton. 

Hugh Price Hughes was born at Carmarthen on 
8th February 1847. His grandfather, Hugh Hughes, 
was a distinguished Wesleyan minister—the first 
Welshman ever elected a member of the Legal 
Hundred, a select body of men on whom the final 
authority of the Conference rests. For fourteen 
years, by the vote of the Conference, he occupied 
the Chair of the South Wales District Synod. 
He was one of the most popular preachers 
of the day, a great saint, and a great soul-winner, 
He was once preaching in London, and a good 
many of the audience were moved to tears. The 
minister said, “My dear friend, how do you make 
them cry? I never do.” Mr Hughes replied, 
“If they only understood Welsh, I would make 
them jump.” So fragrant was his memory that 
when Hugh Price Hughes was a boy of fourteen 
he could get a crowded congregation anywhere 
because he was the grandson of Hugh Hughes. 

It was no easy matter in those days to fulfil the 
duties of Chairmanship, particularly when the South 
Wales district embraced three counties within its 
boundaries. It took Hugh Hughes six months of 
the year to accomplish his round of visitation.- It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the Methodist 
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preacher of those days, who had to spend so much 
of his time in the saddle, could appreciate a sure- 
footed horse, sound in wind and limb, equal either 
to the mountain steep or to the rushing torrent. 
Many a beautiful story is told of the devotion of 
the preacher’s horse to his master. Hugh Hughes 
once rode into a fair where horses were being | 
bought and sold. One of his old four-footed 
friends chanced to be in the market-place when 
the preacher rode by. Instantly the faithful 
creature recognised his former master and whinnied 
his greeting. ; 

The genial Welshman was remarkably fond of 
animals, and was known to exercise unwonted 
control over unmanageable horses, and even over 
savage dogs. In his presence both man and beast 
in their wildest moods became tame. The people 
also credited him with mystic control over the 
forces of nature. A _ story is told that once, 
having promised to preach in the open air, he 
stood, heedless of the pelting rain, and began 
the service. There was an immense congregation, 
and the people were as regardless of the rain as 
was the preacher. It is still devoutly believed that 
while Hugh Hughes preached, open Bible in hand, 
the storm suddenly ceased, not a drop of rain 
having fallen upon his Bible. The real value of 
the story, which may be more or less apocryphal, 
is the testimony it bears to the character of the 
times and to the popular estimate of the hero. 

The Rev. Hugh Hughes was once preaching in 
a cottage near Brecon. “If you want us here,” 
_he said to the congregation, “you must build us a 
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chapel.” At the close of the service he stood at 
the door with his hat—a common method of 
making the collection in those primitive times. 
Mr Price, a rich old farmer, of Put-y-coed, who 
was there, dropped in a bank note, his first con- 
tribution towards the chapel for which the 
preacher had asked. On the following day Mr 
Hughes called upon him, and made the acquaint- 
ance of his daughter, who afterwards became his 
wife. 

Hugh Hughes was not only a fearless and 
eloquent preacher; he was also a man of such in- 
tellectual force and literary taste that he was ap- 
pointed Book Steward for Wales, and had the control 
of all the Connexional literature. It is said that 
on one occasion, being short of copy, and wishing not 
to allow any abatement in the stream of literature 
issuing from the Connexional Press, he published 
a Welsh translation of Wesley’s Primitive Physic— 
a sensible thing to do in times when men had little 
money to spend on doctors, and were often far 
removed from medical aid. 

The first time Hugh Hughes went to Conference 
he felt it his duty to express an opinion on the 
difference of the treatment of Welsh preachers as 
compared with English preachers, The former were 
allowed fifteen shillings a week for maintenance, while 
only ten shillings a week was allowed to the latter. 
The simple Welshman was probably unconscious of 
the fact that, in so doing, he was guilty of an act of 
awful temerity. The Conference was ruled in those 
days by Dr Bunting. With the exception of a 
few brave and independent spirits, all men stood 
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in awe of him. That a new man, or one whose 
head was not silvered with age, should rise in the 
Conference and make even the simplest observation, 
was an unprecedented deed of daring. Dr Bunting 
rose on the platform, and in a withering sentence 
thought to silence the speaker. But Hugh Hughes 
was not to be intimidated. He said he had been ~ 
in many assemblies, and had always found that a 
young and inexperienced speaker was listened to 
quietly, and that this courtesy was especially due 
to a minister who came from a distant province. 
“No such rule of common courtesy,” he exclaimed, 
“seems to exist here.” Dr Bunting at once rose 
and apologised, and from that day the young 
Welshman counted Dr Bunting among his fast 
friends. Hugh Hughes died in 1855, in his seventy- 
eighth year. 

Carmarthen came to be the birthplace of the 
subject of this life-story by one of the accidents 
of the Methodist itinerancy. John Hughes, the 
father of Hugh Price Hughes, began to practise 
there as a surgeon when his father was stationed 
in Carmarthen. The name of this ancient town, 
situated on the north side of the river Towey, and 
about sixteen miles from its entrance into the 
Bristol Channel, is popularly supposed to be derived 
from the celebrated Welsh sage, Merlin Ambrosius, 
who flourished here about the middle of the fifth 
century. It is, however, older than the age of 
- Merlin. It was a place of note before the Roman 
Conquest, and to this day the fishermen use the 
ancient British coracle. 

Hugh Hughes sent his son to the Old Kings- 
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wood School. The discipline of the school was 
Spartan, but the teaching was exceptionally good. 
When John Hughes made his appearance in the 
school, an under-master, more learned than refined, 
called him “a Welsh lout.” But when in due 
course the lad became captain of the school and 
won an extra year, he proudly retorted on the 
master, “Now, am I a Welsh lout?” At St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital he became a member of 
the College of Surgeons and of the Society of 
Apothecaries in the shortest possible time. The 
fires of temptation were fiercer in those days 
for a medical student than they are now, but 
John Hughes passed through them _ unscathed. 
His fellow-students might be honeycombed with 
scepticism, but “the thought of his saintly father 
in Wales always anchored him to the evangelical 
verities.” 

From the earliest days of his professional career 
the blessing of his father’s God was upon him. A 
daring surgical operation, from which every other 
doctor shrank, ended in the complete cure of a 
working-man well known in the town. About the 
same time the young doctor, at considerable incon- 
venience, attended a poor man gratuitously in the 
village of Abergwilly. Connop Thirwall, the famous 
Bishop of St David’s, lived in the village. Hearing 
of the Christian act of the young doctor, the bishop 
asked Dr Hughes to attend his own nephew, who was 
sick. A neighbouring clergyman hastened in horror 
to inform the bishop that the young doctor was a 
Dissenter. The illustrious prelate replied: “I have 
engaged Mr Hughes to supply me, not as you seem to © 
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suppose with theology, but with medicine.” Dr 
Hughes continued to be the medical attendant 
and personal friend of Bishop Thirwall to the end 
of that great bishop’s career. 

He rose to high distinction in his profession as 
a surgeon, and became one of the most notable 


characters, especially for public service, in the town — 


of Carmarthen. Probably no Carmarthen man 
ever held more public offices than Dr Hughes. 
He was Coroner, Chairman of the Board ot 
Guardians, Chairman of the School Board, Borough 
Magistrate, County Magistrate, Income Tax Com- 
missioner, Member of the Board of Conservators, 
Member of the Burial Board, Certifying Factory 


‘Surgeon, Police Surgeon, Governor of the Grammar 


School, Surgeon of the Railway Provident Societies, 
President of the Literary and Scientific Institute. 
In fact, he held every office that it was possible for 


his fellow-townsmen or public authority to confer 
upon him. 


Like his eldest son he was a fluent speaker. 
On one occasion a railway extension was proposed 
which, in his judgment, was unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable. When the commissioners came down 


_ to discuss matters, Dr Hughes talked to them and 


at them for three hours, and they never had the 
courage to put in an appearance afterwards. Yet 
he was modest, retiring, and highly sensitive. 
He never sought distinction or emolument, but 
simply took the duties that came to him and did 
them with all his might. His whole life was 
governed by this persistent obedience to the gospel 
of duty, and he found, as men always find, that 
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the reward of one duty was the power to fulfil 
another. 

Throughout his busy life he was an _ earnest 
Christian, and he was loyal to the Church of his 
father when to be a Dissenter was wholly against 
his personal and family interests. Originally a 
Conservative in politics, he became more and more 
a Liberal, and kept abreast of all the movements 
of the age. 

He was regarded as the counsellor and champion of 
all oppressed Dissenters, and poor people came to 
him for miles round Carmarthen to seek, and 
unfailingly to obtain, good advice and effective 
redress. 

Strange to say, such was his exceeding sensitive- 
ness that he never heard his son preach, and to 
the deep regret of the family he passed away, in 
his eightieth year, less than twelve months before 
the highest honour which is in the gift of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church was conferred upon 
that son. 

It is from his mother that Mr Price Hughes 
derives his Jewish ancestry. The great-grandfather 
of Mrs John Hughes was a Jew named Levy. 
Her grandfather became a Christian and took the 
name of Phillips). He lived at Haverfordwest, 
was by profession a banker, married an English- 
woman, and had two daughters. From one of these 
Mr Price Hughes is descended, and from the other 
the Irish family of Plunkets trace their descent. 
So that there was a species of cousinship between 


the late Archbishop of Dublin and Mr Price 
Hughes, 


( ae have read this brief outline of the é 
eer of Hugh Hughes, the saintly and courageous _ 
thodist preacher, and John Hughes, the public- : 
spirited surgeon, will more readily understand the. 7" 
; sided character of the subject of this biography. 


CHAPTER II. 
SCHOOL-DAYS. 


HuGu’s mother recalls several amusing anecdotes 
of the boy’s childhood. The first is singularly 
prophetic, and reveals the incipient Temperance 
Reformer in a distinctly combative mood. When 
only five years old he attended the wedding of a 
favourite nurse. At the close of the ceremony the 
wedding party went for a walk, and on arriving 
at a public-house on the outskirts of the town, they 
went in for refreshment in order that they might have 
an opportunity of drinking the usual wedding toasts. 
A sort of loving cup was being passed round, and 
while the bridegroom was in the act of passing this 
cup to the bride that she might drink from it first of all, 
the indignation of the youthful reformer was aroused, 
and with one blow he knocked the cup out of the 
hand of the astonished bridegroom, and emphatically 
declared that “such nasty stuff should not be given 
to his Charlotte.” 

When Hugh was seven, his mother took him and 
his two little sisters to spend a few weeks by the 
sea at Ferryside. On the first Sunday, as there was — 
no Wesleyan Chapel, Hugh was taken to Church. 
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He came to the conclusion that it was a very wicked 
place, and implored his mother not to take him 
again. His mother tried to reason with him, but in 
vain. The boy continued to reiterate: “It is a bad 
place; the people there are very rude, they all talk 
at the same time and very often mock each other.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the child’s 
prejudice against a liturgical service—a service in 
such striking contrast to the simple form of worship 
adopted by the Welsh Methodists—gave place in 
after years to a decided predilection in its favour. 

Another characteristic of his childhood was his 
strong faith in prayer. On one occasion, when his 
sister Bessie was suddenly taken ill and her father 
was sent for, Hugh, who was about five years old, 
was not to be found. At last, walking through the 
corridor, Mrs Hughes heard a little voice pleading: 
“Please God, don’t take Bessie from me! Please 
God, leave sister with me!” His mother says he 
prayed about everything, and in this characteristic, 
as in many others, the child was father to the 
man. 

When only nine years old Hugh was sent to 
a boarding-school in Swansea. A few years later 
the school was removed to Thistleboon House, The 
_Mumbles, a lovely and romantic spot on the shores 
of Swansea Bay. The master was Mr J. R. 
D. Colston. He was a Wesleyan local preacher, 
a well-equipped scholar, and an admirable teacher. 
Thistleboon House contained accommodation for 
eighty boarders besides a few day-scholars. 

Hugh was so delicate as a child that his mother 
feared he would never grow to manhood. It was 
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with no little anxiety, therefore, that he was sent 
to school. Providentially he fell into the hands 
of those whose loving and conscientious care entitles 
them to the gratitude of the Universal Church. Mrs 
Colston took the boy to her heart and treated him 
with the greatest possible kindness. Many a time 
did this watchful and motherly woman find it 
necessary to nurse her delicate charge through the 
night! 

Both from the masters and the boys at Thistle- 
boon we get glimpses of those formative days. 
Some of the boys say they can well remember 
indications of the famous fighting spirit which has 
now for so many years been consecrated to the 
highest uses. Hugh was so disputatious that, on 
one occasion at least, in the upper bedroom of that 
school he was ‘sent to Coventry. Mr George 
Mowatt Leaker, one of the tutors, is still living. 
He loves to talk about his now famous pupil, 
whose career he has watched for many years with 
the deepest interest. He saw that the faults which 
got the boy so often into trouble with his school- 
fellows were surface faults, and that underlying 
them were fine qualities only needing education 
and development. He says it came to him, as he 
believes, from the good Spirit of God, to bestow 
special thought and care upon this one wayward 
but attractive boy. Hugh was full of fun and 
mischief, and that was the worst that could be said of 
him, but Mr Leaker felt that what, in a boy, was 
mere frolicsomeness might become, in a man, power 
for evil. 


One of his playmates recalls the impetuous zeal 
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which even in those days characterised the boy. 
He says: “When in his holidays we were off to 
play cricket —as we often did in a large field 
belonging to his father—Hugh always went at 
it with intense zeal. He would come over to call 
for me at almost a running pace, as if impatient to 
be bowling at our extemporised wicket (a tree in 
the centre of the field which still remains), and 
drag me along with an impatient, ‘Come along with 
you!’ as if every minute was important. This was 
characteristic of everything he took up at. this 
time. 

The agencies which are employed in leading a 
soul out of darkness into the marvellous light 
are so manifold and so subtle, that it is impossible 
to trace them all, or to know the part that each 
has played in a decision so momentous as _ that 
which it is our joy to record. 

When Hugh was thirteen years old, there sailed 
into Swansea Bay a fleet of Cornish fishing-boats, 
and among the fishermen there ~ were many 
Methodists. As was their wont, they attended the 
meetings held in the little Wesleyan Chapel at 
The Mumbles. Into these meetings they brought 
some of the traditional Cornish fire. The Welsh 
boy was greatly impressed by the enthusiasm of 
these men, the heartiness of their singing, and the 
fervour of their prayers. When referring to these 
days, he said: “I was convicted of sin about that 
time through general influences, but the visit of 
these godly fishermen brought matters to a crisis.” 
For weeks he was in deep spiritual distress. So 
unspeakably wretched was he through the discovery 
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of his sinful condition, that he describes himself as 
actually rolling on the grass in his anguish of Spirit. 
This condition of mind was accompanied, as might 
: be expected, by a great change in his outward 
demeanour, and the time had now come for the 
4 employment of another ministry. 
cs Mr Leaker, to whom reference has already been 
4 made, roticed the change which had come over 
} his pupil, and he was not slow to take advantage 
X of it. One day he asked the boy to walk with 
‘ him across the hills towards The Mumbles light 
BF house. “It was as we walked along this path,” said 
x the old man, in recounting recently the never. 
J 
: 
4 


to-be-forgotten event, “that we fell into conver. 


sation about religion, and I was moved to urge him | 


to decision for Christ. Mr Hughes remembers the 
very rock on which he stood when he decided,” he 
continued, “and pointed it out to Mrs Hughes the 
last time he was here. He did not then enter into 
peace, but that was the day when he finally and 
fully made up his mind, by God's grace, to be a 
Christian.” Mr Leaker was asked whether he noticed 
a change in the boy. “Yes” he replied, “there 
was a marked change. He did not lose, of course, 
his liveliness and frolicsomeness, but he ceased to give 
trouble, and became more and more lovable” « 
But the boy still lacked the assurance of sh 


i of God. He needed the experience which was 
, given to John Wesley in that little room in Alders- 
gate Street while a layman was reading Luther's 
preface to the Epistle to the Romans describing 


" vation, and knew nothing of the liberty of a son 
: 


saving faith, and which he has described in those a 


oa 
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historic words: “I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ alone for salvation; 
and an assurance was given me, that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from ‘the law of sin and death’; and I then testi- 
fied openly to all there what I now first felt in 
my heart.” 

As in the case of two other great revivalists, 
John Wesley and Charles Haddon Spurgeon, it was 
a layman who was the instrument used of God to 
bring assurance and comfort to the distressed heart. 
The pulpit at The Mumbles Chapel was occupied 
one Sunday by a stranger. Mr Hughes did not 
even know the preachers name. I have now 
ascertained that it was a Captain Knapp, the ‘ 
father of very worthy sons still living at Cardiff. 
He had come from America on a visit to his 
friends, arid was pressed into service that day. Mr 
Hughes forgets the preacher’s text, but he distinctly 
remembers that he spoke in this strain: “I have no 
time to give you a definition of regeneration, justifi- 
cation, or sanctification, but I can sum up everything 
in one word—Submit to Christ.” 

The light had come. “I saw, as in a flash of 
light,” says Mr Hughes, “that God was not fighting 
against me, but that I was fighting against God; 
and sitting there with my school-fellows around me, I 
inwardly said: ‘O Christ, I have been for a long time 
fighting against Thee, nowI submit’ At that moment 
it seemed as if a great light suddenly shone on my 
dark heart, and an assurance was given me that ; 
God accepted me through Jesus Christ. I was so 
happy, that whether I walked home or floated 
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through the air I cannot say. It was a lovely 
Sunday evening in June. That night Mr Leaker 
read the story of the Crucifixion from the narrative 
given by St Matthew. As I listened to it, and 
realised for the first time that He suffered this for me, 
I burst into tears and wept for very joy.” 

Perhaps no mode of appeal has been more 
fruitful in Mr Hughes’ own ministry than that by 
which he hiinself was vanquished ; and it is no exag- 
geration to say that thousands have, since then, 
responded to his persuasive appeals and have also 
submitted themselves to Christ. 

Unspeakably happy in the possession of his 
newly-found joy, the boy became intensely de- 
sirous to tell others the story, and began prayer 
meetings with the boys in his bedroom. His 
earliest effort in definite Christian work took the 
form of tract distribution. He obtained from the 
Religious Tract Society a shilling’s worth of tracts, 
and remembers to this day the glow of delight 
that thrilled him when he received the packet. 
Then he called on an elderly woman who lived in 
a cottage not far from the school, and asked her 
if she would allow him to conduct a service in her 
cottage. She gave her consent, and Hugh, having 
struck a bargain with her, began to beat up a 
congregation for this first cottage service. At 
length the eventful hour arrived, and the boy, 
in Eton coat and collar, and looking less than his 
fourteen years by reason of his short stature at 
that time, took his stand on the cottage floor 
before a table spread with a white cloth and illu- 
mined by two tallow candles. Two boys from the 
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school, looking as juvenile as himself, were his 
henchmen. Seated on rickety chairs in front of 
him were some six or seven old people, conspicuous 
amongst them being a wooden-legged old salt 
whose make-shift limb sprawled about at all angles, 
a person who suffered from rheumatism and groaned 
at every turn, and the widow proprietress. 

The small preacher took a great text: “This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.” He had carefully written his sermon, 
and he remembers the speed at which it was de- 
livered, the manifest appreciation of this maiden 
effort by his congregation, and the fact that the 
sermon was severely criticised by Mr Colston, to 
whom he gave it to read. The master said the 
sentiments were excellent, but that they were a 
total misconception of the text, and that if he had 
left out the first part of the text, it would not 
have been subject to the same criticism. Mr 
Colston kindly lent the boy a sermon of his own 
to show where he was wrong, and uttered a pro- 
phecy which has now been fulfilled: “That boy 
will one day be President of the Conference.” <A 
deep impression was now inwrought upon him that 
God meant him to be a preacher. The conviction 
took complete possession of him, and conferring 
not with flesh and blood, he wrote the following 
laconic letter to his father :— 


“My Dear FatTHER,—I believe it is the will of God that 
I should be a Methodist preacher.—Your affectionate son 
(79 HueH, ”? 
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From his father there came by return of post an 
equally laconic reply :— 


‘‘My Dear Boy,—I would rather you be a Methodist 
preacher than the Lord Chancellor of England.—Your 
affectionate father, “ JoHN HUGHES.” 


This reference to the Lord Chancellor is explained 
by the fact that it was the intention of Dr Hughes 
to train his son for the Bar. 

The heartiness and promptitude of this decision 
can only be fully appreciated when it is remembered 
that the prospects of a Methodist preacher were much 
poorer then than now. Dr Hughes was on terms 
of great friendliness with the leading families in 
the neighbourhood of Carmarthen, and some of 
these protested, “Why not send your son into the 
Church?” The doctor’s prompt reply to his boy 
showed how little he was influenced by worldly 
considerations. 

“J have never had a shadow of doubt from that 
day to this,’ said Mr Hughes, when going back in 

thought to that eventful time, “that this was the 
will of God for me.” 

That mighty soul-winner, John Rattenbury, used to 
come to Swansea once a year to preach a week- 
night sermon. Some of the boys got permission 
to go and hear him, and found their way into the 
gallery. In the middle of the sermon, catching sight 
of the boys, he directed his appeal to them and 
said: “Have you boys given your hearts to God? 
Some day one of you may be a Methodist preacher.” 
Little did the great evangelist think that in that 
group there was one who was destined to become, 
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in a few years, the best-known Methodist preacher 
in the world. 

Peter Mackenzie was also at that time a mighty 
evangelist. Such was the impression he made, 
and such thrilling stories did Mr Leaker rehearse 
of the triumphs of divine grace wrought under the 
ministry of Mackenzie, that Hugh resolved, if he ~ 
- could only become a great winner of souls, Peter 
“Mackenzie should be his ideal of a preacher. 

Hugh was shortly afterwards put upon the plan 
of the Swansea Circuit. He was then only fourteen 
years of age. Here is the extract from the 
memoranda which the outgoing minister, the Rev. 
G. Turner, gave to his successor, the Rev. Charles 
Rawlings. “No. 20 H.—This is a promising young 
man at Mr Colston’s. He has set his heart on our 
ministry, and his studies are now directed to that 
object. I should help him all I could. Mr Colston 
will more fully explain the case.” 

This minister’s son, the Rev. T. F. Rawlings of 
Newport, who was at school at Thistleboon House 
at the close of Hugh’s residence there, supplies 
some interesting recollections. The first appoint- 
ment of this young preacher was at the little village 
of Sketty, two-and-a-half miles from The Mumbles. 
Mr Rawlings says: “Hughes invited my brother 
and myself, small boys though we were, to accom- 
pany him. Little did we think that night in what 
a memorable service we were taking part! Little 
did we dream of the illustrious future of the ex- 
tremely youthful occupant of the pulpit! That, of 
course, was not owing to the want of promise in the 
-preacher’s personality and sermon, but in the thought- 
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lessness and dulness of our childish minds. But 
before this I had heard Hughes speak from behind 
a chair in a little cottage close by the school. The 
memory of it is only a dim and distant recollection. 
All I see is a few old people, in a mean little kitchen, 
listening to this boy in a short jacket, who was in- 
structing them in the truths of the Gospel. 

“T also heard Hughes preach his trial sermon before 
the District Meeting, at six o'clock in the morning, 
in Wesley Chapel, Swansea. That was in the year 
1865. He would then be a boy of about seventeen 
years of age. What the text was I do not remember, 
but the manner of the preacher and some little 
suggestion of the sermon are still in my mind. 
There was apparently perfect self-possession, and 
the manner was distinctly didactic (the forefinger 
was used freely), though there were many ministers 
present, and the youthful preacher was perched up 
in an unusually high pulpit. I believe I am right in 
my recollection that he rebuked certain heresies of 
the day, and referred to their authors with a fine 
sense of superior wisdom. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of the word ‘sophistries’ being used, and to 
me it gave a flavour of intellectuality to the whole 
discourse. Indeed, the preacher had no more admir- 
ing hearer on that occasion than the small boy whom 
he had befriended at school.” 

Hugh was, as we have said, very short for his age, 
and when he presented himself in his peaked cap 
and short Eton jacket, accompanied generally by 
one or two younger boys, as the preacher for the 
day, his statement was not unfrequently received with 
some incredulity. On one occasion, when he told 
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the chapel-keeper that he was the preacher, that 
official refused to believe it, and thinking the boys 
were “larking,” he said to Hugh and his friends, 
“You go and sit under the gallery!” intending to 
keep a watchful eye upon the mischievous boys 
during the service. He was not a little surprised 
when he found that the boy was really authorised 
to conduct the service. Mr Hughes remembers that 
sitting on either side of the pulpit when he preached 
his first sermon at Sketty were two men, one of 
them very tall and the other very short. These 
men, in order, no doubt, to encourage the young 
preacher, kept up a running fire of observations and 
responses. Mr Hughes was preaching about Moses, 
and in the course of his remarks said that Moses 
was Pharaoh’s adopted daughter. “Sox,” ejaculated 
the tall man from the side of the pulpit, at which 
the young preacher turned and thanked him for the 
correction with perfect sangfroid and proceeded with 
his discourse, 

Hugh left Thistleboon House when -he was fifteen. 
He had reached the top of the school, and was not 
learning anything, so he went home and continued 
his studies there. The following is a copy of the 
letter which he wrote to his old schoolmaster, and 
which is greatly treasured by him :— 


“CARMARTHEN, 
“rst July 1864. 


“DEAR Sir,—I have to thank you for the rudiments of 
my education, and for your great kindness, but above all, 
for your spiritual advice and encouragement. I owe youa 
debt I do not, and never can, estimate—a debt that will 


_ field seems opened to me. I trust I shall be a dinitenen 
but I shall never forget that it all springs from your and > 
Mr Watson’s religious instructions and example. 1 won’t 


s 


wish you temporal prosperity—that is but a gilded bauble. | 
May your reward, Sir, be an inheritance, ‘incorruptible, _ 
- undefiled, and which fadeth not away.’ May we meet 
in heayen.—I remain, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 
“HucH P, HucuHEs.” 


CHAPTER III. 
PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


IT may be interesting to the uninitiated to be made 
acquainted with the stages by which a young man, 
who feels that he is called of God to devote his 
life to the ministry of the Word, passes from the 
embryonic condition, to which reference was made 
in the previous chapter, into the ranks of the ordained 
ministry. He is first of all given, as we have seen, 
a number on the circuit plan; then his name is 
placed among the local preachers on trial. After 
a year’s probation he preaches a “trial sermon,” 
and is required to submit to a theological examina- 
tion in the presence of the ministers and _ local 
preachers of the circuit. If the sermon and examina- 
tion are satisfactory, he is placed, by the vote of 
the local preachers, upon what is called “full plan.” 
After being a fully accredited local preacher for 
a year, he is presented by the Superintendent 
Minister to the Quarterly Meeting as a candidate 
for the ministry. Other examinations have to be 
satisfactorily passed, and trial sermons preached, 
before he is accepted by the vote of the Conference, 
and sent for training to one of the Theological 
Colleges. 
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It appears that considerable jealousy was occasioned 
in the Carmarthen Circuit because it was thought 
that the ministér, the Rev. John Vanes, had shown 
some partiality towards the boy preacher. His 
popularity was so great that his services were sought 
in the best places in the circuit,and this apparent 
favouritism provoked some. of the older local 
preachers to complaint. When the time came for 
his examination, preparatory to being put on “ full 
plan,” Mr Vanes took occasion to disabuse the 
minds of these men of any such suspicion. He 
did this by subjecting Hugh, who was not then 
sixteen years old, to an unusually severe examination. 
Mr Vanes, who was Chairman of the District, con- 
fessed that it was a stiffer examination than he 
had ever given, not only to a local preacher, but 
even to a candidate for the ministry. Mr Hughes 
says he has never since been subjected to so searching 
an oral examination in theology. He passed with 
distinction, and the suspicion of favouritism was 
completely removed. 

An interesting incident occurred during the interval 
between school and college days. The Welsh 
Methodists of Carmarthen invited the grandson of 
Hugh Hughes, whose memory was still so fragrant, 
to preach an Anniversary Sermon for them on 
Sunday, 20th December 1863. It was of this chapel 
his grandfather had been the minister, and it was here 
he had preached his last sermon. The capacious 
building was crowded in every part, and there were 
forms and chairs in the aisles. Ten or eleven 
ministers were sitting on the pulpit steps. His 
uncle, Mr Jenkins, who had preached the Welsh 
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sermon in the morning, was ready in the afternoon 
to help his nephew if he broke down. His uncle 
thought, when the young preacher had made a 
beginning, “ Well, my boy, you are beginning very 
well, but how long will you keep on?” The boy 
kept on, however, to the end. Mr George Bagnell, 


a great friend of the family, wrote in his diary for 


Monday, 21st December 1863 :— 

“Yesterday, at Ebenezer Chapel, Hugh, eldest 
son of John Hughes, surgeon, preached to a crowded 
congregation from ‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ’ A lad of sixteen only, he spoke 
thirty-five minutes, and, considering his extreme 
youth, wonderfully well, giving great promise if 
his life is preserved. He is, and has been some 
years, at school in Swansea and The Mumbles 
under Mr Colston. While there, his young heart 
has been touched by the grace of God, and happily 
for himself and his parents, he has yielded himself 
to God. He is likely to become, like his honoured 
and excellent grandfather, the late~ Rev. Hugh 
Hughes, a Methodist preacher. Would to God 
more of our youngsters were found walking in the 
fear of the Lord.” 

The Welshman for 25th December contains this 
notice :—“ The chapel was crowded, every available 
seat being occupied by a congregation made up 
of persons of all denominations, anxious to hear 
Mr Hughes, son of Mr Hughes, surgeon, of this 
town, a young man of great promise as a preacher.” 

Never had the Welsh Methodists such a collec- 
tion as on that day, and they showed their 
appreciation by presenting the young preacher with 
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a copy of Watson’s /zstitutes, the first occasion on 
which his pulpit services were ever recognised. 

In the following year the name of Hugh Price 
Hughes appeared among the candidates for the 
ministry. Reference has already been made to the 
trial sermon preached in Swansea Wesleyan Chapel 
at six o'clock in the morning. For that sermon the 
high mark of “1” was given. Coming to London 
for what was called the “July” sermon, he preached 
at the Hinde St Wesleyan Church, and again the 
sermon was valued by his judges at “1.” He 
received the same high mark for the written trial 
sermon. With such a brilliant record it could not 
be difficult to pass the final examination before 
the distinguished ministers who constituted what is 
known as the “July Committee.” Among the 
members of that Committee were Dr Morley 
Punshon, Dr John Hannah, and the Rev. William 
Arthur. Mr Arthur strongly pressed Mr Hughes . 
to offer for missionary work in India, for he 
doubtless saw the making of a splendid mission- 
ary in the candidate, but Mr Hughes had a strong 
impression that it was the will of God that he 
should preach the Gospel to his fellow-countrymen, 
and he was designated for work at home. He 
was quite the boy among the candidates of that 
year, and in his blue coat and straw hat looked 
even younger than his years. One of his fellow- 
candidates, who foresaw the possibility of rejection, 
but who is now a distinguished Wesleyan minister, 
said he should accept the decision of the Confer- 
ence as the will of God; but Mr Hughes even 
then protested that Conference was not infallible in 
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its judgments—a protest he has made many a 
time since then. 

It will be evident that such success as had been 
already achieved had not been attained without 
diligent application. The study of theology was 
not to Hugh the difficult, uninteresting pursuit it is 
to so many young men. Springing from a race to 
whom theology is almost an instinct, he took 
to the subject with delight, and read Butler’s 
Analogy of Religion, Pearson on the Creed, and 
Watson’s /ustitutes with avidity. 

In 1865, when Mr Hughes was but seventeen 
years of age, he went to the Theological College, 
Richmond, for the usual course of training. The 
College Staff was an unusually strong one, The 
Rey. Alfred Barrett was Governor. The Theo- 
logical Tutor was the Rev. John Lomas, the 
Classical Tutor was the Rev. Benjamin Hellier, and 
the Assistant Tutor was the Rev. William Fiddian 
Moulton. 

During these college days Mr Hughes was 
deeply immersed in his studies, and he proved 
such a brilliant student that the usual limit of 
three years allowed for training was, in his case, 
extended to four, he being the first student to 
enjoy this privilege. At the beginning of the 
fourth year, under the guidance of the late Dr 
Moulton, he graduated at the University of 
London. 

But the most important event of his college life 
was that it was here he first made the acquaint- 
ance of his future wife, the daughter of the 
Governor of the College. “Blessed is the man,” 
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says the writer of Ecclesiasticus, “that finds a 
virtuous wife, for thereby his life is doubled.” This 
saying has been literally true in the case of Mr 
Hughes. The perfect sympathy of Mrs Hughes 
with her husband in all noble work, and her own 
enthusiastic devotion to it, have “doubled” his life. 

Mrs Hughes was but a little girl of twelve when 
she first met her husband. “I can distinctly recall 
his appearance the first time I met him,” she says. 
“ He was a slip of a youth, dressed in a grey suit and 
cricket cap, and was walking across the college 
grounds with a bat in his hand. I was too young to 
think of love or anything of that kind, yet I distinctly 
remember feeling that I had met with someone who 
was going to decide my future life. I made friends 
by asking him to subscribe to my missionary box. 
At first he refused because he had promised another 
little girl, but finally he relented, and agreed to give 
me a penny a week. I had to go to his room to 
collect this penny, and he used to tease me by pre- 
tending that he had a curious animal concealed in a 
big box. He was an awful tease, and one day, to 
avoid him, I took a flying leap through an open 
window on the ground, but he just managed to catch 
hold of my frock—which was my best one—and the 
skirt was rent in twain in his hands.” 

Mrs Hughes has also a vivid recollection of her 
husband’s power as a teacher during his college days. 
It was customary for one of the students to conduct 
a Bible Class for the children of the Governor and 
tutors. It appears that these young people, some 
eight or nine in number, were an incorrigible set. 
They took advantage of the students intrusted with 
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their Biblical instruction, and made their life a burden 
to them. After several had tried the post and 
ignominiously retired, the children made choice of 
Mr Hughes. The authorities thought him too 
young, but the “incorrigibles” would have him, and 
quickly found that they had met with their master. 
“He ruled us with a rod of iron,’ says Mrs Hughes, 
“and was cuttingly sarcastic, but we were such a 
depraved set that we enjoyed it and thought it clever. 
Not only did he bring us into order, but he interested 
us as no other teacher had ever done. I can remem- 
ber to this day a series of lessons which he gave us on 
‘The last week in the life of our Lord,’ so vividly 
were they impressed on my mind.” 

A man who has strong convictions, who arrives at 
his opinions independently of others, and who is fear- 
less in their expression, is sure to come into collision 
with the powers that be. From this cause the life of 
Mr Hughes has been largely one of conflict. He 
provoked the wrath of Dr Osborn during his last 
year at Richmond, because he publicly-questioned the 
wisdom of a proposal in which the students were 
deeply interested. The Conference had endorsed Dr 
Osborne’s scheme for sending from Richmond all the 
students who were designated for home work, thus 
making it a college for missionary students only. 
Mr Hughes was the Chairman, during his last year, 
of the College Foreign Missionary Meeting—a position 
of honour, greatly valued then, as now. It was while 
he was in the Chair that he had the courage, in the 
presence of the author of this proposal, to question 
its wisdom. He attacked the scheme because it 
separated the foreign students from the home men, 
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and prevented a very desirable bond of friendship 
and interest in after years. That this criticism was 
justified is sufficiently proved by the fact that the 
policy of the Conference has since been reversed. 
But the wrath of Dr Osborn was kindled. He con- 
sidered that Mr Hughes had been guilty of a grave 
offence. It was an unheard-of thing that a mere boy 
should call in question the decisions of the Con- 
ference, and the author of such an outrage must be 
punished. The matter was brought up as a question 
of discipline in the May District Synod by Dr 
Osborn, who was in the Chair. He brought a severe 
indictment against Mr Hughes for his presumption, 
and urged that he should be punished by a loss of 
two years—that is to say, by the addition of two 
years to his probation. Dr Moulton then rose and 
moved, as an amendment, that under all the circum- 
stances, in view of Mr Hughes’ uniform good conduct 
as a student, and of his acknowledgment of the 
impropriety of his action in thus criticising the 
Conference, no further action should be taken. This 
wise and merciful course was supported by the 
venerable Thomas Jackson, formerly Theological 
Tutor at Richmond, and twice President of the Con- 
ference, and was carried by a large majority. 

Those who have read the life of Dr Moulton will 
remember that on another occasion the mediation of 
the liberal and saintly Assistant Tutor saved Mr 
Hughes from the wrath of the more conservative 
authorities. The following is the incident as narrated 
by Dr Moulton’s biographer:—‘On one occasion 
tutor and student were, so to speak, in disgrace 
together—though no sane man to-day would apply 
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the term ‘disgrace’ to the situation. When the ques- 
tion of nationalising the Universities was before 
Parliament, the Liberation Society sent to Mr 
Hughes—with prophetic instinct recognising in him 
a likely champion—a petition form, with the request 
that he would get the tutors and students to petition 
Parliament in favour of that instalment of justice. 
The only tutors who consented to sign were Mr 
Hellier and Dr Moulton. Even Mr Barrett hesitated, 
although, of course, his personal sympathies were with 
the movement. As two of the tutors actually signed, 
Mr Hughes described it as ‘A Petition of Tutors 
and Students at the College” Mr Lomas was indig- 
nant with Mr Hughes for thus describing the petition, 
and was not appeased when it was pointed out to him 
that what was said was not ‘¢#e Tutors, but ‘ Tutors.’ 
As for Dr Moulton, when the Theological Institution 
Committee next met, a prominent lay member moved 
a vote of censure upon him for his audacity. I am 
disposed to think that the matter went no further 
from want of a seconder, and I only mention the 
incident as a striking evidence of the change that 
has taken place in opinion during the last thirty 
years.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DOVER AND BRIGHTON. 


To all Wesleyan ministers, but especially to those who 
are about to receive their first appointment, “ The 
Draft of Stations” is a document of no ordinary 
interest. Mr Hughes found his name against the town 
of Dover, and when he went there in September 1869, 
he was possessed with the idea of making a reputa- 
tion as a cultured preacher. A change had come 
over him since he had admired the fervid evangel- 
ism of Peter Mackenzie. “Revivalism,” as it was 
called, was discounted at College, and Mr Hughes, 
among others, laughed it to scorn. Men who were 
not able to grapple with the intellectual difficulties 
of the age were in danger of being looked down 
upon. This is less to be wondered at when it is 
known that the ablest and best educated ministers 
of those days were out of sympathy with evangel- 
istic work. Mr Hughes had adopted a literary 
and intellectual style, and had become rather sar- 
donic. He had laboured rather for rhetorical effect 
than to bring men to Christ, and his preaching was 
largely devoid of those special qualities which melt 
the heart and bring the will into captivity. But 
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from his first Sunday in Dover he became a 
revivalist, uniting, like the founder of Methodism, 
the culture of the scholar with the zeal of the 
evangelist. 

The change was thus brought about. Mr Hughes 
was preaching in Snargate Chapel. There came 
down upon the congregation, while he was preach- 
ing, the solemn awe which tells of the nearness of 
the Divine Spirit. The school-room was crowded 
for the prayer meeting which followed the service, 
and between twenty and thirty persons who had 
been convicted of sin during the sermon were 
converted to God. Among these was a notorious 
character, a corporal who, when he came to Dover, 
had 4170 in prize money, but who had so dis- 
graced himself that he had lost his stripes, his 
money, his character, and his self-respect. No 
sooner did the prayer meeting commence than this 
man, deeply convicted of sin, began to cry aloud 
for mercy. His cries were answered, and a quarter 
of an hour later he was praising God in a loud 
voice that his sins were forgiven. The conver- 
sion of this desperate character and many others 
that night discovered to the preacher a power to 
awaken the impenitent and to bring souls to deci- 
sion he did not know he possessed, and gave him 
the reputation of a soul-winner. God had chosen 
for him something infinitely better than he had 
chosen for himself. ‘To quote his own words: “The 
result of that sermon changed my whole career. I 
was called upon to decide whether I would follow 
my literary ambitions or seek the salvation of souls: 
but I had tasted a new joy, and I chose the saving 
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of men. It was like turning a switch on the rail- 
way. It seemed to be only a little thing, but it 
sent me on the evangelistic line, and I have been 
running on it ever since.” This change in the 
character of Mr Hughes’ ministry is all the more 
remarkable because he considered himself the last 
man in college to become a revivalist. When a 
Lazarus is raised from the dead, people are always 
eager to see him, and crowded congregations 
and constant conversions followed this blessed 
beginning. 

But this great change was immediately followed 
by another. At college he had stood aloof from 
Temperance work. He had certain doctrinaire 
theories on the subject which were speedily an- 
nihilated when he came into contact with the life of 
the people. The object-lessons of the evil wrought 
by strong drink were continually before him in 
Dover, and when he saw how soldiers, sailors, and 
citizens fell beneath its power, he declared himself 
its foe for ever. He was invited by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to deliver a lecture on 
the subject. He threw himself into the study of 
the subject with his accustomed thoroughness and 
energy, reading physiological books which treated 
on the effects of alcohol on the human system. 
He began by taking the view that it was better 
to abstain for the good of others; but as he pro- 
ceeded with his argument, he came to the conclusion 


that it was good for himself also. So great was the — 


success of the lecture that it was repeated to another 
large audience, and as there was an election going on, 
it created quite a stir in the town, and the wrath of 
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the publicans was considerably roused. From this 
time he was formally and decisively committed to 
the principles of total abstinence, and became the 
leader of the Temperance party in Dover, and took 
his place among the strenuous opponents of the 
liquor traffic. 

It was at Dover that Mr Hughes first made the 
acquaintance of Mrs Josephine Butler, and became 
an enthusiastic worker for the repeal of the C. D. 
Acts. Mrs Butler says she retains a vivid recollec- 
tion of her first meeting with Mr Hughes. “I made 
his acquaintance at the house of Alderman Rees 
of Dover, a magistrate who fought bravely for our 
cause, and used to refuse to condemn the girls for 
transgressing the Act. I remember Mr Hughes as 
a good-looking, gentlemanly young man of about 
twenty-one, and the thing that most struck me 
about him was his fervent and eloquent expressions 
in prayer. He led our private devotions in the 
drawing-room at the house of Alderman Rees, before 
we went to the hall where we were to hold a public 
meeting in favour of the repeal of the C. D. Acts. 
After I had finished speaking, Mr Rees turned to 
Mr Hughes, who was sitting on the platform, and 
said that he ought to propose a vote of thanks to me. 
He at once rose and began a powerful and touching 
little speech, containing a combined expression of 
tenderness for the victims, and of wrath at the evil. 
He seemed moved to the very depths. Before he 
could conclude his speech, he burst into tears and 
rushed from the platform. It created a great sensa- 
tion in the meeting, for it was not common to see so 
young a man thus affected, although what I had been 
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trying to bring before the audience was enough to 
move any generous men to tears. As I saw him 
rush away to hide his emotion, I thought, ‘This 
highly-gifted young minister is destined to be our 
champion in the future.” So it proved, for Mr 
Hughes went to all parts of the country, winning 
hosts of friends to the side of Social Purity, and 
heartening by his able championship the hearts of 
all who were interested in the social and moral 
welfare of the people. 

The Protest, a monthly paper, was Mr Hughes’ first 
literary venture. It was published for the purpose of 
supporting the Repeal propaganda. Mrs Josephine 
Butler and other eminent persons contributed to it, 
and it had a considerable circulation. “ Whenever 
we wanted a gun fired at the enemy,” said Mrs 
Butler, “we looked to Mr Hughes.” Of the saintly 
character and noble work of the woman to whom the 
cause of Social Purity owes such a debt of gratitude, 
Mr Hughes cannot speak too highly. 

There was not much prospect of stagnation either 
in the religious, social, or political life of Dover 
while Mr Hughes remained there. I have recently 
had a conversation with Alderman Rees, J.P., who 
was his chief church officer and his constant friend. 
Alderman Rees, now in his eighty-sixth year, looks 
back with unqualified pleasure upon his association 
with Mr Hughes in those eventful days. He said 
that the tone of Dover was completely changed as 
the result of Mr Hughes’ many-sided ministry in that 
town. 

Mr Rees recalled an incident in which an Anglican 
curate discovered that the young Methodist minister 
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was an antagonist not to be despised. This curate 
had told a woman belonging to Mr Hughes’ congre- 
gation that she would certainly go to hell if she con- 
tinued to attend the Wesleyan Chapel. Mr Hughes 
wrote to him upon the matter. The curate, ignoring 
Mr Hughes’ right to be called Rev., asked him, in 
a letter addressed to “Mr Hughes,” how he dared 
to come between him and one of his parishioners. 
The three local papers took the side of Mr Hughes, 
one of which said, “There were three sexes—men, 
women, and curates.” When the correspondence 
was published in the local press, the offended curate 
threatened Mr Hughes with an action for libel. 
Alderman Rees told his minister to accept service, 
and that he would bear the entire cost of the legal 
proceedings. But the matter was not allowed to go 
so far. The Bishop of the diocese, under whose 
notice the matter was brought, removed the curate 
from Dover. 

Another controversy which brought Mr Hache 
into great prominence in the public’ press was a 
discussion, at the Dover branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, as to whether Punch should be 
placed in the reading-room. Certain excellent but 
narrow-minded Christians thought the publication 
was altogether too frivolous, if not actually harmful, 
for Christian young men. Mr Hughes defended 
Punch, and when the vote was taken, the motion to 
exclude the paper was defeated by a large majority. 
The Daily Telegraph indulged in a leader on the 
subject, and for this service Mr Punch, in the next 
issue, presented “his royal thanks” to his able 
champion the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
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Here is an interesting letter written from Dover to 
his friend Mr T. E. Brigstocke of Carmarthen. 


“ Dover, 9t May 1870. 


“Vou will be deeply grieved to hear that I have now 
developed into a ferocious and revolutionary Republican, 
and this, added to my Temperance vagaries, should lead 
you to put up your shutters when I come to Carmarthen 
and go into deepest mourning. You ought to live at Dover. 
The Establishment flourishes here like a green bay tree. 
Three or four gigantic churches are filled from week to 
week, This is a very old and aristocratic place, but I 
apprehend the ballot will upset the Tory Member at the 
next Election. Our chapels are much better attended than 
they were, and there is a considerable increase in the society. 
I am very happy here, and especially since God has given 
me power in the Holy Ghost to bring many to Christ and 
salvation.” 


Having completed his full term of three years, Mr 
Hughes removed in 1872 to Brighton. He soon 
discovered that Brighton sadly needed enlightenment 
on the subject of Temperance Reform. At a great 
gathering under the auspices of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, held in the Dome in the previous year, 
there had been one of those scenes happily now 
rare, if not impossible. Dr Temple and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson were the speakers, but the publicans 
and their friends had come in their full strength, 
and they got the upper hand. The speakers were 
pelted with bags of flour, cayenne pepper was 
plentifully distributed, and the meeting broke up 
in confusion. 

When the time came for the next annual Demon- 
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stration, there was considerable anxiety as to the 
issue of the meeting. The Mayor was in the Chair, 
and a large number of police were in reserve to 
deal with any outbreak of rowdyism. The opposition 
was again in strong force, and after the Mayor had 
spoken, Mr Hughes was called upon to move the 
Resolution. He had scarcely commenced his speech, 
before a man under the gallery began to crow like 
a cock. The crowing was so realistic that the 
people were convulsed, and it seemed as if the 
meeting would get completely out of hand. But the 
speaker’s presence of mind saved the situation. Mr 
Hughes turned to the Mayor and said: “Mr Mayor, 
I have been reading that remarkable book of 

_ Darwin’s”—his Ovigin of Species had just been 
published—‘“ and he has proved, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that we are descended from the ape. But 
here is startling evidence that Darwin is mistaken. 
We have not descended from the ape, but from the 
cock. That gentleman under the gallery has 
proved it. Will he be good enough, Mr Mayor, to 
repeat his ancestral noise for the benefit of this 

audience?” The people looked in the direction 
indicated, but the cock crowed not, and the would- 
be interrupter was so confused by the attention of 
the platform, the press, and the public, that he 
slunk out of the building. The ear of the meeting 
was captured, and Mr Hughes continued his speech 
without further interruption. 

The Ritualistic party in Brighton received a severe 
check on the occasion of a School Board Election in 
which Mr Hughes tock a more prominent part than 
possibly even his friends knew. The fight for the 
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supremacy was both protracted and severe. Were 
the children to be trained under Protestant or Popish 
influences? These were the plain issues set before 
tthe election both in public meetings and flaming 
placards. The battle was fought on the Reformation 
basis, and with his strong Protestant predilections, 
Mr Hughes threw himself into the fray with his 
usual intensity. When the result of the election was 
declared, the Protestant candidates headed the poll 
by an overwhelming majority, and the position, won 
on that occasion by courage and combination, they 
have retained to this day. 

The following letter, written from Brighton and 
dated 27th April 1874, was addressed to his friend, 
Mr T. E. Brigstocke, after the Conservative victory 
of that year. The reference to the great battle of 
the future is an especially interesting one. 


“T can quite understand your elation at recent events. 
Are you never afraid that it is a little 700 good to last? 
Already one gentleman has been obliged to decline the 
Solicitor-Generalship for fear of losing his seat, and Fawcett 
is returned for Hackney. However, if the present Govern- 
ment set their faces against the deadly policy of truckling 
to the Papists, I shall be half inclined to vote for them. 
The great battle of the future is liberty of conscience against 
the despotism of Rome. Read the admirable article in 
the Tory Quarterly of this month on the war between 
Germany and the Pope. If the Archbishop fails to carry 
his bill against the Ritualists, the Church will be dis- 
established in twelve years as a helpless anomaly. If he 
carries it, you will probably be able to tyrannise over me a 
little longer.” 


Two other events of the first importance took 
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place in these Brighton years. The first was the 
marriage of Mr Hughes to the lady to whom we have 
already referred. After mentioning the arrangements 
for the approaching marriage in a letter dated 22nd 
July 1873, Mr Hughes says to Mr Brigstocke :— 


“To-morrow month, after waiting six years! Can you 
understand my emotions? I hope God may make me a 
good husband. I am quite convinced that nothing but 
His blessing can make my marriage truly happy.” 


How truly happy that marriage has been, only 
those know who have been admitted into the 
sanctuary of the preacher’s home. One who has 
had that privilege says: “Theirs is one of the 
marriages made in heaven, and to see what they 
are to each other is to get an insight into what 
God meant when He made woman as a help- 
meet for man.” 

There is no finer discipline than that of the home, 
and it has wrought such thoughtfulness and tender- 
ness in the character of Mr Hughes, as those who 
only see him in his combative moods would 
scarcely credit. “Had Mr Hughes been a celibate 
friar,’ said Mr Stead on one occasion, “he would 
have been a very unlovely person indeed.” 

The second important event was the Convention 
for the Promotion of Scriptural Holiness held in 
Brighton from 29th May to 7th June 1875. It 
was a series of wonderful gatherings. Ministers 
from all parts of Great Britain and Europe were 
present, and not a few have been able, like Mr 
Hughes, to mark the beginning of a life of 


absolute surrender to Jesus Christ from that Con- 
D 
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vention. The meetings began at seven o’clock in the 
morning and continued until 9.30 at night, with 
short intervals for meals. At some hours of the 
day four, five, and even six meetings were being 
- held simultaneously in the Dome, the Corn Ex- 
change, the Music Room, the Drawing Room, the 
King’s Apartments, and the Town Hall. There 
were meetings in English, meetings in German, 
meetings in French, and meetings in Italian. On 
the last day, at the early prayer meeting held in 
the Dome for those who were unable to find room 
in a similar meeting which was being held in the 


Corn Exchange, a pastor from Holland said: “I 


came here merely as a looker-on and strongly pre- 
judiced against the movement. I thought it was 
all wrong, but this I know, there is a good thing 
to be had, a blessing which thousands have received, 
and I have got it.” And Mr Hughes could say 
the same. Up to that time there were certain 
objects of human ambition which came between 
him and the enjoyment of the fullest spiritual life ; 
but during those memorable days, under the 
teaching of Mrs Pearsall Smith and Pastor Theodore 
Monod, he made a full surrender, and saw that it 
was not only his duty, but his privilege, to yield 
all to God, and to take all from God. And with 
remarkable power and success Mr Hughes has 
been enabled since that time to lead thousands of 
his fellow-believers into the “fulness of the bless- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ.” 


CHAPTER <V, 


LONDON AND OXFORD. 


From London-by-the-Sea Mr Hughes removed 
in 1875 to London itself. He was stationed at 
Tottenham in the Stoke Newington Circuit. A 
remarkable occurrence in the autumn of 1876 must be 
recorded. The President of that year was the 
Rev. Alexander Macaulay, who gave to the Metho- 
dist Church as a Watchword for the year “A 
Revival in Every Circuit.” Mr Hughes’ was 
appointed Home Missionary Deputation to Corn- 
wall. When he reached Truro he found that the 
leading people of the Church, though by no means 
out of sympathy with the President’s suggestion, 
had decided not to have the revival at Truro, 
though they were quite willing it should take place 
in another part of the circuit. On his way to the 
chapel on the Sunday night, Mr Hughes learned 
from his host that it was not the custom in Truro 
to hold a prayer meeting after the service when a 
Deputation occupied the pulpit, the distinguished 
men who had been usually sent on deputation work 
having left that kind of impression. After Mr 
Hughes had been preaching some twenty minutes, 


he became conscious that the Spirit of God was 
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upon the congregation in an extraordinary manner. 
Then he did a most unusual thing; he stopped in 
the middle of his sermon, took the collection, and 
began to preach again. After speaking another 
twenty minutes he commenced an after-meeting, and 
invited those who were seeking Christ to come to 
the communion rail. Some of those who accepted 
his invitation began to give expression as to the 
depth of their spiritual concern in a fashion which 
is familiar to Cornish people. One young woman 
was particularly demonstrative, and though the 
venerable fathers thought the course adopted by 
Mr Hughes would end in immediately extinguish- 
ing the revival, he nevertheless took it. Going to 
the young woman whose groans were attracting wide- 
spread attention, distracting in the highest degree, 
he said: “Just fix your mind on Christ, and don’t 
make this noise.” If the man or woman in spiritual 
distress could not be silenced in this way, Mr 
Hughes had them quietly conducted into a vestry, 
and engaged the congregation in silent prayer. In 
this way he completely conciliated the refined and 
educated people who were opposed to revivals 
because they were so often the scenes of noise, 
fleshly excitement, and confusion. About twenty 
conversions took place that night. A_ prayer 
meeting was arranged for the next evening at 6.30. 
The school-room was crowded, and some twenty 
more were earnestly seeking the forgiveness of their 
sins. The Home Missionary Meeting was to be 
held that night, but when the people gathered in 
the chapel, and groans were heard here and there,’ 
it was felt that there was among the congregation 
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a concern about spiritual things that must have 
way, and Mr Hughes invited the seekers after 
salvation to come at once to the communion rail. 
It was filled in five minutes. The officials looked on 
amazed, and said: “We decided not to have a 
revival in Truro, and here it is.” 

Mr Hughes left Truro on Tuesday to fulfil other 
appointments in the district. He reached home on 
Saturday, and who should come and see him, 
immediately on his arrival, but the President’s 
assistant. “I have come from the President,” he 
said, “to ask you to go back to Truro. Two 
telegrams have been sent to him by the Truro 
friends saying that an extraordinary revival has 
broken out, and they beg that you may be allowed 
to return.” On the Monday the Flying Dutchman 
carried Mr Hughes back to Truro. The chapel 
was crowded when he reached it in the evening, 
and a wonderful work of God was evidently in 
progress. He preached throughout the week, the 
interest deepening each day. / 

On the following Sunday a Pome bis scene was 
witnessed. Not only was the chapel filled, but the 
courtyard leading to it was also filled. As some 
came out of the building, others immediately took 
their places, and the chapel was crowded until ten 
o’clock that night. It is a striking illustration of 
the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit. The revival 
spread throughout the whole of Cornwall, and secured 
for Mr Hughes the reputation of a powerful Mission 
preacher. At the Conference of 1877 the Ex- 
President asked Mr Hughes to tell the Conference 
the story of how a revival came to people who did 
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not want it. “It was my first speech in the Con- 
ference,’ said Mr Hughes, in narrating the story, 
“and my legs smote each other like the legs of 
Belshazzar.” 

Mr Hughes had been appointed Assistant Temper- 
ance Secretary years before, and he and his friends 
were determined to secure some official recognition of 
the Temperance Movement, which, despite great 
prejudice and opposition in the Church, was rapidly 
gaining strength. Up to this time the Conference 
had never recognised Temperance work either among 
children or adults, and it was actually illegal to 
hold a Band of Hope or Temperance Meeting on 
Trust property. The opposition to the movement 
was very bitter, and it was sarcastically said that 
these lovers of cold water were always getting 
themselves and others into hot water. By a remark- 
able exhibition of the subtlety of the serpent and 
the innocence of the dove, the principles of Temperance 
Reform were carried through the Conference at 
Bristol, and became an essential and integral part 
of the Church organisation. 

In 1878 Mr Hughes removed to Barry Road 
Wesleyan Church, Dulwich. Here he found a large 
church built in anticipation of a congregation. Both 
the membership and congregation were small, and 
the Sunday School consisted of but seventy children. 
The population, however, rapidly increased, houses 
sprang up in all directions, and many of the people 
who came to live in the neighbourhood were 
Anglicans. Their tastes, so far as public worship 
was concerned, were met by a beautifully rendered 
Liturgical Service. Great attention was paid to the 
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singing, and everything was done in the best possible 
way. The Liturgical Service proved to be the 
bridge over which hundreds joined the congregation. 
It was here that Mr Hughes conducted two most 
successful Missions. He persuaded the leading 
members of his congregation to visit the entire 
neighbourhood. The work was done with the 
thoroughness which characterises the canvassing for — 
an election. Ladies and gentlemen who had never 
attempted any kind of Christian work sent in their 
visiting-cards and obtained interviews with the 
occupants of the houses, leaving tastefully printed 
information concerning the Mission. One gentleman, 
who had called at a house several times without 
success, said, when he found himself again disap- 
pointed, and discovered that the occupant would 
be home at midnight, “Then I’ll call at twelve 
o'clock,” and he did. Another obtained from the 
occupant of a beautiful dwelling the sad confession, 
“Tam so miserable that I wish I had never been born. 
You are the first person that has ever called on me 
on an errand of this sort.” The result of this canvass 
conducted on these scientific principles was over- 
whelming. The Mission was a glorious success; 
the church was filled, and it has never since been 
empty. 

On conversing recently with Mr Benjamin Lamb, 
who was closely associated with Mr Hughes in this 
memorable work, I found that he attributed the 
extraordinary success which followed these Missions 
to the inventiveness, aggressiveness, and devotion of 
the Missioner, and to his wonderful gift of discovering 
undreamt-of resources in other people and in calling 
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these into play. There were seventy church 
members at Barry Road when Mr Hughes went; 
there were over three hundred when he left. The 
congregation filled the beautiful sanctuary, and all 
the churches in the neighbourhood were sharers in 
the blessing. 

It was while labouring at Barry Road that Mr 
-Hughes made the acquaintance of Mr Horace 
Marshall and his family. His generous sympathy in 
the carrying out of the various enterprises which 
made this such a_ successful centre of spiritual 
activity constitutes a grateful and refreshing memory. 
Mr Marshall furnished the Church Parlour—the first 
ever provided by English Methodism—and he con- 
tributed most generously towards the beautiful school 
premises at Barry Road built by Mr Hughes, and 
which soon became the largest schools in England. 
When he went there were seventy children in the 
school, and when he left there were over one thousand. 
It was in the midst of work like this that Mr Hughes 
took his Master of Arts degree at the London Univer- 
sity. The most singular thing about this degree was 
that neither his Superintendent nor his people knew 
anything about it until it was won. His Super- 
intendent was the saintly John Hartley, and he was 
amazed when Mr Hughes told him what he had 
done, for he confessed he never had a colleague 
who had worked so hard, or who had so faithfully 
fulfilled his ministerial and pastoral duties. Mr 
Hughes looks upon Barry Road as his most success- 
ful church, and it was through the work done here 
that his name became more widely known in the 
metropolis, 
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In 1879 the venerable Dr Gregory, who was then 
President of the Conference, had promised to preach 
at Oxford, but being prevented at the last moment 
through illness, he asked Mr Hughes to take his 
place. The services Mr Hughes conducted produced 
such an impression upon the Oxford people that he 
almost immediately received an invitation to become 
the Superintendent of the Oxford Circuit at the close 
of his three years at Barry Road. Hewas still young 
to undertake the responsibilities of such a superin- 
tendency, for he had only been twelve years in 
active work, but recognising it as the call of God, he 
went. 

The wisdom of his acceptance of the invitation 
was questioned by many. He was told he was 
going to throw away three of the most important 
years of his life. In the judgment of some of 
the ministers who had laboured there, the case 
of Methodism in Oxford was hopeless. In the 
private diary of the Rev. George Maunder he 
said: “This is the poorest Methodism I have ever 
known.” “I found it,” says Mr Hughes, “the 
richest.” It must, of course, be remembered that 
the young Superintendent had much in his favour. 
His literary tastes and scholarship enabled him to 
gain the confidence of the cultured inhabitants 
of the classical city. But with culture and scholar- 
ship they were familiar enough. They could 
have accomplished nothing had not Mr Hughes 
been able to show them culture fired with a sus- 
tained spiritual enthusiasm, and a passion for the 
salvation of the souls and bodies of men. 

The story of the revival of Methodism in 
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Oxford is a most instructive and inspiring one. 
Mr Hughes says: “As soon as I reached Oxford, I 
found that Mr Watson, the Evangelist—a brother 
of the illustrious poet—who was at that time con- 
ducting successful Missions in all parts of the 
country, had been in Oxford during the previous 
winter, and that, in connection with his Mission, 
some sixty young men and women had been 
brought to Christian decision. As soon as I was 
settled, the late Mr Richardson, our famous Oxford 
schoolmaster, came to me and said that my most 
urgent duty would be to find work for these 
young people. Without delay I organised the 
young men into a Mission Band to accompany the 
local preachers to their country appointments. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
setting young converts to work as soon as possible. 
I shall never forget the lesson I learnt in a 
previous circuit where, some five or six years 
before my appointment, half a dozen young men 
who had been converted went in a body to the 
Superintendent to ask him for work. He immedi- 
ately threw cold water upon their zeal by remind- 
ing them that they were young and inexperienced, 
and that they had better wait two or three years 
before they attempted to do any active work for 
Christ. The devil was greatly delighted with that ex- 
hibition of unscriptural caution, took full advantage 
of it, and with one single exception, all those 
young men lost their religion and went back into 
the world. One of them afterwards blew his brains 
out with a pistol. I was determined that no word 
of discouragement should ever drop from my lips 
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when I had to deal with young men.... It was 
in connection with the movement which ultimately 
led to the erection of three new chapels in Oxford 
itself, the paying of debts, and the opening of 
several new village chapels, that the late Rev. 
William Arthur, at my request, came down and 
delivered an important speech at the inaugural 
meeting of the campaign.” 

The letter in which Mr Arthur describes what 
he saw in Oxford appeared in The Methodist 
Recorder of 3rd March 1882, and occupied two and 
a half columns of that paper. He contrasts what 
he saw on the occasion of his visit with what 
took place when the old chapel was being built in 
1817. “The rector of Lincoln College, Dr Tatham, 
actually ordered the men to stop work, saying: 
‘It is monstrous to build so large a chapel in 
Oxford” When Dr Bunting was in the act of 
preaching on the evening of the day the chapel 
was opened, a proctor strutted down the aisle, 
took a survey of the congregation, and not dis- 
covering any undergraduate, walked out again. 
Many undergraduates might now be found, but no 
proctor would come unless he came as a friend. 
About half of the Methodist undergraduates meet 
in Mr Hughes’ class, and five of them are local 
preachers.” 

Dr Clifford complains that the methods usually 
employed in church work are too stereotyped. 
“We do the same thing,’ he says, “month after 
month, year after year, century after century, and 
the business loses its impressiveness and charm. It 
lacks the element of surprise, which is always the 
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element of power in the preacher, the worker, or 
anyone who wants to get anything done on this 
planet.” 

It was the prominence of this element of surprise, 
together with magnitude of machinery employed at 
Oxford, that seems to have so deeply impressed Mr 
Arthur. He says: “From the time of the appoint- 
ment of Mr Hughes at the last Conference there 
has been a continuous accession of new members, 
and on the Covenant Sunday at the opening of the 
year, he had the joy of meeting at the Lord’s Table 
more than two hundred young persons under twenty 
years of age. I found that our friends were in 
the full momentum of a Circuit Mission, a Mission 
commencing in the city, but extending to every 
village on the circuit plan, and seemingly gathering 
impetus as it went on. The Mission in the city 
was prepared for by a series of measures calling 
for somewhat uncommon exertion on the part both 
of the officers and members of the church. An 
address was issued to all the members of all the 
churches and congregations in the circuit, announcing 
the dates both for the city and for each of the country 
places, and calling for the active co-operation of 
each individual, whether officer or member. Before 
the opening of the Mission, a week was set apart 
for special prayer. On the Monday a Convention 
of the officers and workers of the whole circuit was 
held, and every night a special meeting for inter- 
cession was held on behalf of the Mission and of 
the various classes of persons for whose sake the 
labours were to be undertaken. Cards and small 
handbills were printed. On the back of the latter 
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was a short address of invitation, beginning by 
disclaiming any design of proselytising from other 
churches, and frankly calling upon the members of 
other churches to unite in the effort. These in- 
vitations were not merely for the townspeople, but 
were sent by post to all the undergraduates, It is 
believed that in some colleges these were hindered 
by the authorities from reaching their destination ; 
but about a thousand did come into the hands for 
which they were intended. 

“But of the steps taken the most remarkable of 
all was the visitation, during this week of preparatory 
prayer, of every house in a city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and the putting into the hand of the re- 
sponsible head of each house one of the invitations 
to the meetings. To accomplish this it need hardly 
be said that every officer and member of the church 
who was not too old or too feeble had to set to and 
do his part. They did it, no doubt in many cases, as 
a great, and to themselves incredible exertion; but 
they so did it by the help of God, that not 
even the residences of the clergy and the Univer- 
sity Dons at one end of the scale were passed over; 
nor yet the houses of publicans at the other. To 
the credit of all parties, be it said, that in the whole 
canvass there were not more than a dozen cases 
in which the reception met with was other than 
courteous. 

“The services throughout were conducted by Mr 
Hughes. The first person to go into the enquiry- 
room was a Churchman, an undergraduate of one 
of the large colleges. During the Mission the 
attendance was large, and on Sunday the chapel 
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was crowded, aisles and all. Prominent members 
of the church, whose voices had never been heard 
in prayer meetings, are now enthusiastically at work, 
and speaking in fellowship meetings. In one of 
the fellowship meetings, the undergraduate before 
mentioned stood up and said that he was a member 
of the Church of England, and that through the 
instrumentality of the Mission he had been enabled 
to realise that Christ was his Saviour as he had 
never before dreamt of realising that great truth. 
Near to him at that moment sat a man who was 
by universal consent one of the most notoriously 
wicked men in the city; but he, too, now rejoices 
in the forgiveness of sins, and has become a member 
of the Church. 

“The day the Mission closes in one place it 
begins in another. Preparation for it in the country 
places has for some time been going on. Forty or 
fifty young men are enlisted to assist in evangelising . 
the neighbouring villages. There are three villages 
to which every Sunday, wet or fine, twelve young 
men walk in bands of four each. The distance 
in and out is from twelve to fourteen miles. -They 
visit from house to house; at the chapel they help 
in the singing, and in the after-meeting they pray 
or speak under the direction of the local preacher 
who conducts the service. It need not be said 
that, besides the effect of this labour on the villages, 
it is a great blessing to the young men themselves, 
and it also affords them an invaluable training 
for whatever sphere their gifts may fit them to 
occupy. 

“At the Mission at Woodstock, which has three 
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thousand inhabitants, and where spiritual life had 
greatly declined, the chapel soon became crowded. 
The Baptists, whose chapel holds three times as 
many, kindly lent theirs, and it also became crowded. 
Application was then made for the Town Hall. The 
Mayor declined to give it. On a second applica- 
tion, he said that if the people of the town wished 
it to be granted he would yield. One-third of the 
ratepayers signed a requisition to the Mayor, and he 
consented. The meetings in the Town Hall have 
been crowded, and interesting conversions have taken 
place.” 

I have quoted at length from this letter of the 
gifted author of the Zongue of Fire, because of its 
great suggestiveness. What a comment it is on 
Carey’s motto, “Do great things for God; expect 
great things from God.” 

All sorts of methods were adopted to get at the 
people. One of the plans in Oxford itself was to 
announce that Mr Hughes would meet the young 
men of the congregation in the vestry-at the close 
of the morning service. Fifty or sixty of them 
would assemble. It was then announced that Mr 
Hughes was going to speak especially to young 
men that night, and every one of them was in- 
structed to prowl about the streets of Oxford until 
he captured another young man who was not going 
to any place of worship. He was to march this young 
man into the chapel, sit between his prisoner and 
the end of the pew, and look over the same hymn 
book. He was gently to prevent the captured one 
from escaping at the end of the first service, and 
as soon as the second service began, he was to 
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invite him to go into the enquiry-room. Again and 
again these young men came in with radiant smiles, 
leading their bashful captives with them ; and some- 
times, as soon as the after-meeting began, as many 
as a dozen young fellows would be seen leading 
their comrades into the enquiry-room. 

On the suggestion of Mr James Nix, it was arranged 
to have an “Open-air Day” once a year in every 
village. Mr Hughes was accompanied on these 
occasions by two or three local preachers. A wagon 
placed in a shady corner of the field formed an open- 
air platform. After a brief prayer meeting in the 
village chapel in the morning, a large procession, 
singing hymns with choruses, perambulated the 
village. A considerable audience was thus attracted 
to the field in which the open-air services took place. 
Short addresses were given both in the afternoon 
and evening by Mr Hughes and his helpers. The 
services of the day wound up with a great pro- 
cession from the field to the chapel, where such 
of the hearers as were seeking spiritual. direction 
had an opportunity of declaring themselves. Mr 
Hughes says: “It is no exaggeration to say that 
on these occasions, at some time of the day, 
the entire village, including the Vicar’s wife, has 
come to hear us, and sometimes the Vicar himself 
would be within earshot, imperfectly concealed behind 
a hedge.” 

The graphic description which Mr Hughes himself 
gives of the way in which this new departure was 
introduced into the classic city itself, must not be 
omitted from this narrative. “It was felt,’ he says, 
“that what we had done in the villages we ought to 
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do in Oxford; and I vividly recollect the astonish- 
ment with which my eminently respectable con- 
gregation in New Inn Hall Street heard me announce 
that on the following Sunday there would be no 
service in that church, except a very brief one in the 
morning, as the services were to be held in a beautiful 
shady field near Magdalen College. I proceeded with 
the utmost calmness to announce further that, after 
the brief service in the morning, I should be accom- 
panied by my two circuit stewards, who were to 
walk on my right and on my left, and that we should 
be followed by the entire choir. I may say that I 
did not consult any of these distinguished persons, 
because they might, perhaps, have hesitated if I had 
given them the opportunity of doing so. But after 
that public announcement they could scarcely be 
conspicuous by their absence. 

“So on a lovely Sunday morning in June I marched 
from New Inn Hall Street, with my circuit stewards 
right and left of me; and a great retinue of well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, who “formed our 
admirable choir, followed, leading the singing most 
beautifully. Behind them came the whole of our 
New Inn Hall Street congregation, who had never 
confessed Christ in that public way before. A great 
multitude of people collected out of curiosity, so that 
on that day I marched past Balliol College, over the 
very spot on which the martyred Bishops were 
burnt—the spot now marked by a cross—accompanied 
by at least two thousand people, and by all my 
Church officers. In fact, everyone I knew was in the 
procession, except one of my own little daughters, 
who was too bashful to perform in that way in public, 
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even in the society of her father. With much self- 
consciousness, she walked alone on the pavement, 
and tried—in vain—to look as though she had no 
connection with the processionists. 

“It was a thrilling moment when two thousand 
Protestants, singing the hymns of the Reformation, 
marched triumphantly over the very spot where 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were burnt. Chairs 
and benches were provided in the beautiful field 
for those who could not stand; and in the city of 
Oxford, as in the villages, the ‘Open-air Day’ proved 
a great blessing, not only to multitudes who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not hear the Gospel 
at all, but to our own people, who needed to be 
shaken up from their false respectability, and to be 
lifted out of the rut into which we are only too apt 
to sink.” 

The result of this aggression both in Oxford 
itself, and in the villages, was encouraging in the 
highest degree. In the course of about eighteen 
months there were over fifteen hundred conversions, 
some of them being of an extraordinary character. 
A spirit of such generosity was poured out upon 
the people that Mr Hughes declares that similar 
liberality in proportion to means, or equal sacrifices 
for the love of the work, he never knew. He had 
not been in Oxford many weeks before, in a little 
meeting in the drawing-room of Mr Boffin—in the 
course of twenty minutes—eight or ten gentlemen 
promised a sum of not less than 4900 for the 
purposes of local Methodist Church extension. “It 
was commonly believed,” says Mr Hughes, “that 
Methodism was very weak, under the shadow of 


_ that ancient eae both in money and in 

men. I, on the other hand, can testify that I have 
never found it so easy to raise money, and I never 
had more agents of all sorts ready for every kind of 
work. It was one of the most happy and prosperous 
gs oF my ministerial life, and the moral of we 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A MISSIONARY DEBT. 


Mr HuGuHES had discovered, during the building 
of the school premises at Barry Road, the power 
which God had given him to raise large sums of 
money with comparative ease. The erection of 
three new chapels in Oxford, besides extension on 
a considerable scale in the villages, had afforded 
him opportunity for the further exercise of this 
wonderful gift. But the great achievement of his 
life in this direction must now be recorded. Little 
did the officials of the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary 
Society dream, when they invited the popular Oxford 
minister to preach at the Anniversary and speak 
at the Breakfast Meeting, that he was going to say 
to the mountain of debt which had so long cast its 
frowning shadow over them, “Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea.” It is the story of 
one of the wonders wrought by faith “as a grain 
of mustard seed.” True, indeed, are the poet’s 
words :— 
‘Earth cannot long ensepulchre 

In her dark depths the tiniest seed ; 

When life begins to throb and stir 

The bands of death are weak indeed ; 
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No clods its upward course deter, 
Calmly it climbs its heavenward way ; 
One germ of life is mightier 

Than a whole universe of clay.” 

There was something singularly appropriate in 
the text of the Missionary Sermon which Mr Hughes 
preached on Tuesday, 25th April 1882, in the China 
Terrace Chapel, Lambeth. It was, “Let us go up 
at once and possess it; for we are well able to 
overcome it” (Num. xiii. 30). That the extinction 
of the debt was in the preacher’s mind is evident 
from one passage in the sermon. He said: “Caleb 
and Joshua were confident that the tribes of Israel were 
well able to capture Palestine for three reasons :— 
God had promised Canaan to them again and again ; 
He had already begun to accomplish their marvellous 
destiny by delivering them from Egypt and con- 
ducting them to the borders of the Promised Land, 
and although their enemies appeared to be strong, 
they were, in reality, hopelessly weak. God had 
with equal clearness promised the whole world to 
Christ. And if his hearers were fully persuaded 
that what He had promised He was able also to 
perform, they should give glory to God by paying 
off the missionary debt at once.” 

The financial position of the Society can be 
best understood from the statement given at the 
Breakfast Meeting held on Saturday, 29th April, 
in Exeter Hall by the Treasurer, the Rev. Dr Rigg. 
He said: “In order to prevent any confusion of 
ideas, I may say that the debt of this Society has 
been paid off once and again, but it is always 
accumulating, because the income is not equal to 
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the expenditure from year to year. We have paid 
off some £30,000 of the debt during the last few 
years, but the income has never sprung, and we 
cannot carry retrenchment with the knife to such 
a degree as to cut off something like one-fifth of 
our whole work at once. We have been reducing 
expansion; we have been carrying out a rigid 
retrenchment wherever it has been possible, and 
in many places where it has been exceedingly 
injurious. The consequence is that in spite of 
everything, our expenditure year by year has been 
in excess of our income, and there has been a 
continuity in the growth of excesses of expenditure. 
It is that continual growth with which we have 
to grapple just now.” 

The Chairman was Mr Edward Holden, and 
when he had spoken, and one of the Secretaries, 
the Rev. M. C. Osborn, had made a brief statement 
relating to the history and present condition of 
the Wesleyan Missions in the West Indies, Mr 
Hughes was called upon to speak. He began what 
is described in the Methodist Recorder as “a speech 
of marvellous and manifold power, delivered in an 
accent of conviction that made it irresistible,’ by 
saying that he felt as though a kind of Divine 
interdict were placed upon every subject save one. 
“JT have been reminded,” he said, “of the extra- 
ordinary experience of Socrates, who used to say 
that from time to time’ the Divine Voice within him 
prevented him from saying and doing particular things 
which he wished to say and do; and the Divine 
Voice within me seems to warn me off from every 
possible topic except one, and that the last you 
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would expect from me probably, and certainly the 
least romantic. Whenever I have tried to collect 
my thoughts for the serious duty which now em- 
barrasses me, I have been able to think of one thing 
only—the Missionary debt. The Missionary debt 
has arisen like a mountain between me and every 
fair scene upon which I might otherwise delight 
to dwell. What is the use of my addressing this 
gathering to-day upon my favourite subject, France, 
when we have such an opportunity as God seldom 
gives to man? This accursed Missionary debt stands 
between me and France, and if I name any of the 
other unique and almost unprecedented opportunities 
which are presented in different parts of the world, 
here we are still with this Missionary debt hanging 
like a mill-stone around our necks. When I was 
a boy I used to attend Missionary Meetings, but 
there was nothing said about debt, whereas now it 
appears like Banquo’s ghost at Macbeth’s banquet 
to damp all our joys. It depresses our spirits; it 
rests upon us like a nightmare; it is a wet blanket 
on our enthusiasm; it has already produced the 
most dire effects ; and it assisted materially in killing 
the late Dr Punshon. It is a literal fact that for 
months before his death he used to bedew his pillow 
with tears at the thought of this debt. 

“We talk about retrenchment! I am afraid we 
do not all understand what retrenchment means. 
The word ‘retrenchment’ is so very pleasing when 
it falls from the lips of a popular candidate for 
Parliamentary honours, that we imagine it has the 
same pleasing significance here. Let it not be 
forgotten that retrenchment on the Methodist 
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Missionary platform means retreat—retreat in the 
presence of the exulting, victorious devil! We are 
engaged in a veritable life-and-death struggle with 
all the powers of evil; and yet there are some 
persons, whom I cannot at all understand, who are 
satisfied with what they are pleased to call ‘hold- 
ing their own. As I understand it, we are not 
here to hold our own, but to gain our own. A 
very strange eclipse must have come over the hopes 
of some Christian men, if they are satisfied with the 
stationary condition of the Christian Church either 
at home or abroad. I suppose we do believe that 
the world is to be brought to the feet of Christ, 
and I should like to know when we expect that 
to happen, if we are to live at the ‘poor dying 
rate’ that is expressed by ‘holding our own,’ 
Has it come to this, that we have been reading 
infidel periodicals until our souls have been so 
shrivelled up within us that we are satisfied if the 
Missionary income is about as much as it was last 
year, and if we make an occasional raid into the 
Promised Land and bring off a captive or two, 
while a thousand promises of God are loudly call- 
ing us to go up and take possession of the whole 
earth in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ? 

“But we meet this morning under far more dis- 
astrous and disgraceful circumstances even than is 
represented by this euphemistic phrase of ‘holding 
our own. We have been consolidated, as Turkey 
was consolidated, by the loss of provinces. We have 
been abandoning territory. In the days of my 
father, when he was young, the Liberal party in 
the country had a glorious cry—‘ Peace, Retrench- 
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ment, and Reform’; but the inglorious cry of the 
Missionary Society this morning is, ‘Debt, Retrench- 
ment, and Defeat.’ 

“In such a struggle as that to which we are 
called, unless we defeat the adversary, the adversary 
defeats us. I am sure that the only true Christian 
principle of warfare is the admirable principle of 
the German army—that is, of carrying on our war 
in the enemy’s country. If you want to defeat 
Romanism in England, you must attack it in 
Dublin, Paris, Rome, and Vienna. If you want to 
expel infidelity from the English Universities, you 
must besiege Berlin with the Gospel, and there is a 
special adaptation of that admirable principle of 
war which the times are urgently demanding, and 
that is the principle of following up your victory. 
‘Only send me on with the cavalry, said Malaba 
to Hannibal at the great defeat of Campi, ‘and 
within five days thou shalt sup in the Capitol.’ 
Hannibal failed to follow that sagacious counsel, 
and irretrievable disaster followed, and all the fruits 
of his glorious victory were snatched from him. 

“Look at Europe to-day! The progress of science 
and of political freedom has brought the Roman 
Catholic priesthood to the dust even in France and 
Italy. Indeed, a terrible Nemesis in France is to- 
day visiting the Roman Catholic priests with the 
persecution that they have so often and so long 
inflicted upon others. Send us on with ‘the cavalry,’ 
and in a few years Paris, Rome, and Vienna shall be 
at the feet of Christ. But if you spend your time in 
nibbling at your debt and in tinkering away with 
retrenchment, your glories, too, will have passed 
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away, and God will have raised up some other 
Church—perhaps from the stones in the street, 
perhaps the Salvation Army—to do the work which 
you had not the courage to do. France is not 
atheist to-day, but unless you take care France 
will be atheist in ten years. Is this the time to 
raise the question of debt and of retrenchment? 

“And if I refer to India, what a _ spectacle 
presents itself! The terrible artillery of Western 
Science has brought the most venerable and gigantic 
system of heathenism to the dust. The myriads 
of Hinduism have been thrown into confusion by a 
terrible shower of shot and shell from our secular 
schools. Now is the time for the cavalry! Where 
are they? The cavalry are foraging for our miser- 
able debt. Are we going to allow half a century 
of Missionary toil to be snatched from us? Men 
and women are willing to go forth to distant lands, 
leaving their sweet homes and all the pleasing 
things of life in England, in order to preach and 
live the Gospel. Is it too much that we are 
requested to furnish the money to carry on this 
glorious work? 

“ Alas! in how many a Missionary land—a Promised 
Land—have we, like Abraham, no _ possession 
except the cave of Machpelah. Retrenchment has 
quenched the light that was kindled in other days. 
There is no other relic of the brave exploits of our 
fathers than the Missionary grave. There sleeps 
the young martyr who went forth to die for Christ, 
and perhaps beside him the tender English girl who, 
out of love to Christ and to him, went to share 
his toil and his suffering—she, it may be, with her 
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babe—there they lie. All our retrenchment could 
not bring that grave away. The rude weeds are 
growing over that desolate spot. Wild beasts are 
fighting over it, and wilder men are shedding their 
brothers’ blood over it. Have we enough religion 
left in this country to send someone to gather those 
weeds, and to stand beside that grave, and to tell” 
those savage men that the old spirit has come back 
to Methodism, that we have repented of all our 
sins, and that we will never again abandon a single 
inch of ground captured from the world and for 
’ Christ ? 

“Now the best way to deal with this Missionary 
debt is to deal with it at once—this morning, here, 
and now. If we raise the £8000 that has yet to 
be forthcoming before this debt is destroyed, what 
a thrill of joy it will send round the world! But 
perhaps we ought to give our friends on Monday a 
chance to have some part in this glorious work. 
Why could we not raise £4000 before we separate? 
I do seriously propose to the wealthy men and 
women who are listening to me now, that we shall 
make a glorious beginning and raise the whole of 
the money to-day and on Monday. Is there any 
benevolent lady in black who will set the example? 
I am sure the Chairman would be very happy to 
follow, or perhaps, in this case, he would prefer to 
lead the way, which I confess is more natural. What 
is a trumpery £4000? The two political parties 
spent three millions sterling for political objects 
merely, and this is the great work of God, in the 
presence of which all political objects sink into utter 
insignificance. 
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“Who will interrupt me by beginning? Such 
an act as the raising of this money in the city of 
London, where, more than anywhere else, the golden 
calf is worshipped, would tell greatly. The ungodly 
citizens of this great city will believe in our religion 
more than ever before when we do something of 
this sort for Christ’s sake. I believe 430,000 has 
been promised, and only £8000 of the debt is left; 
but I want the thing to be done with the moral 
effect that will arise from publicity. Let anyone 
imagine the effect upon our Missionaries in all 
parts of the world, if a paragraph goes from the 7zmes 
on Monday that the Methodists have paid off this 
debt. It would make the hearts of the Missionaries 
dance for joy everywhere. There are times when 
the left hand ought not to know what the right 
hand is doing; but this is the time rather to shout 
from the housetop this tribute of loyalty and de- 
votion to Jesus Christ. It is not, I assure you, 
without much prayer that I have ventured to make 
these remarks. It may be that, like poor Cassandra, 
I may be giving advice that will not be taken, but 
I shall have the consolation of knowing that I have 
discharged my own conscience, and that I have done 
what it is the supreme ambition of my life to do— 
I have made a suggestion for the glory of God and 
for the good of Methodism.” 

The very reading of this appeal makes the pulse 
beat faster, but none who were present will ever 
forget the extraordinary fervour with which it was 
delivered, or the power by which the audience was 
swayed as the “hwyl” came upon the speaker. 
No sooner had Mr Hughes resumed his seat than 
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Sir William M‘Arthur, who had previously given 
#1000, rose and promised 4500, on the condition 
that the whole £8000 was raised at that and the Mon- 
day’s meeting. The Chairman immediately offered 
the same sum, and so did Mr Sutcliffe of Bacup. 
Then came a pathetic incident. The venerable James 
Calvert, the well-known Fijian Missionary, in words 
half-choked with emotion and which brought the 
lump into many throats, declared his undying love 
to the cause in which his life had been spent, and 
said that the whole of the two hundred and fifty 
guineas which had been collected and presented to 
him by friends in the Diamond Fields among whom 
he had last laboured, and which still remained intact, 
should be applied to this purpose “in memory of 
a beloved wife.” This was the finishing stroke to 
any lingering covetousness that might have re- 
mained in the meeting. Another 4500, making 
the fourth within a few minutes, was promised by 
Mr Alexander M‘Arthur. Sums large and small 
continued to be announced, either’ by the givers 
themselves or by the Secretaries, until at a quarter 
to one the sum of £4000 was completed. Then 
the Doxology was sung with hearts as well as 
voices, and, amid considerable laughter, the Chair- 
man announced that the collection would be taken. 
This reached 490, and with a few belated sub- 
scriptions over £100 more than £4000 was realised. 
Of course the programme was entirely traversed. 
The Missionaries who had come prepared to speak 
on their respective Missions had no opportunity 
of being heard. Everything was gloriously irregular 
and blessedly unique. 
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The question which everyone asked when the 
time for the Monday meeting arrived was, Would 
an equal sum to that so spontaneously given on 
Saturday be raised? There were not a few who 
feared. The President of the Conference was 
absent in consequence of bereavement, and in other 
directions death had been so busy, that one of the 
Secretaries said, after looking for the missing faces 
in the front row of the platform, he dared not look 
again. 

The Chairman, Mr H. J. Atkinson, J.P., said, in 
his opening speech, although he had given already 
the sum of 4500 towards the debt, if that meeting 
would raise the remaining 43500, he would give 
another £500. Then it seemed as if the oppor- 
tunity was going to be lost. The programme, as 
previously arranged, was carried out from eleven in 
the morning until after three in the afternoon, and 
beyond the Chairman’s promise, there had been no 
attempt to meet the challenge of the previous 
meeting. The feelings of Mr Hughes, as the hours 
swiftly passed away, and the fruit of Saturday’s 
labours was thus threatened, can be better imagined 
than described. 

_ At three o'clock the Chairman passed this note: 
“Dear Mr Hughes,—Will you take five minutes 
about the 44000?” Disclaiming any share in the 
responsibility with respect to the amount required 
to be raised by that meeting, Mr Hughes reminded 
those present that at a meeting, which was not a 
sixth part of the size of the one he was then 
addressing, £4000 was promised, but that it 
would be lost unless £4000 was secured before 
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they separated. “I say solemnly and deliberately,” 
he continued, “that after the remarkable unconven- 
tional outburst of generosity on Saturday, it is the 
command of God that the Methodist Missionary 
Society should now rid itself of debt for ever; and 
if we do not do our duty now during the few 
minutes left to us, notwithstanding the pleasure 
we have received from the admirable speeches that 
have been delivered and your enthusiastic applause, 
this meeting, under these extraordinary and historic 
circumstances, will be a disastrous and an irretriev- 
able failure.” 

The response to this solemn appeal was immediate. 
Mr T. Morgan Harvey, the Lay Treasurer, promised 
4500; Mr E. Holden, the Chairman of Saturday’s 
meeting, and Sir William M‘Arthur, each promised 
another 4500, and gifts and promises poured in with 
such rapidity, that at half-past three the whole of 
the 44000 had been raised, and the mountain of 
debt was gone. 

The report of this meeting was translated into 
nearly every language in which Wesleyan Mission- 
aries preach, and God has wonderfully blessed the 
story in all parts of the world. 

At the next Manchester Foreign Missionary 
Anniversary, Mr Hughes had another opportunity 
of exercising this extraordinary gift of raising 
money. On this occasion he only asked for a 
modest thousand, and such was the effect of his 
fervid and persuasive eloquence, that more than 
4600 was paid on the spot in bank notes, gold, 
and jewelry, the total raised at the meeting being 
4110 in excess of the thousand. I asked Mr 


tion, he found that it was earn « ous 
quarter of a million pounds. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE METHODIST TIMES. 


IN 1884 Mr Hughes returned to London, having been 
appointed to Brixton Hill. To give details of his 
_ work here would be largely a repetition of the story | 
of successes already described. The outstanding 
features of his ministry in South West London were 
the conversion of the children of a number of the 
leading families, and the employment of many of 
these privileged and gifted young people in evangel- 
_ istic and social work. There being no outlet for the 
latent talent which abounded in the Church, Mr 
Hughes at once resolved upon an aggressive enterprise 
involving an outlay of 45000. Three mission halls 
were built in the circuit, where it was possible to 
associate all sorts of social work with directly evangel- 
istic efforts. At the close of the meeting when this 
scheme was inaugurated, it was found that no less 
than 42330 had been contributed. It was in the ~ 
work that gathered around these halls that some of 
those who are now engaged in the successful and 
enterprising Leysian Mission served their apprentice- 
ship. : 

When this policy of aggression was decided upon, 
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Mr Hughes suggested that Mr Josiah Nix, who 
had been his lieutenant in Oxford, should sell his 
business in that city, come to London, and give 
himself to Evangelism. This he did, and was after- 
wards intimately associated with Mr Hughes in the 
founding and building up of the West Central Mission, 
throwing himself into this work with unbounded 
devotion and energy, and displaying remarkable 
powers of inventiveness and adaptation. 

Many who were in sympathy with the Progressive 
religious forces, which were slowly but surely making 
their influence felt, desired a new journal in which it 
would be possible to enunciate the principles of the 
Progressive party and to promote its interests. With 
this object a small limited company was formed in the 
autumn of 1884, of which Mr W. A. M‘Arthur, the 
popular Liberal Whip, became Chairman, and the first 
number of the Methodist Times, with Mr Hughes 
as Editor, saw the light on the first day of the follow- 
ing year. Out of a modest capital a valuable property 
has been created, a result wholly due to the ability, 
audacity, clear-headedness, and large-heartedness of 
its Editor. 

The new paper caused a considerable amount of 
fluttering in official dove-cotes. It was distinctly 
revolutionary in its tone and tendencies. Venerable 
usages and antiquated methods of work were evi- 
dently going to be exposed to a fire of vigorous 
criticism. ‘The journal was sarcastically spoken of as 
the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” and the commonest of jokes 
was to describe it as a very “ Hughesful” publication; 
but many who had been waiting for someone to give 
expression to their impatience of “slow and steady 
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progress,” and to their aggressive instincts, welcomed 
it as an indication that Methodism was about to enter 
on a new epoch. 

In the first number the Editor argued that the falling 
away of the working classes from Methodism was due 
to a want of adaptation of modes of worship and 
methods of teaching to the circumstances and needs 
of the people. “ Many of our chapels have fallen into 
a deep rut,” he said, “and we must pull very vigor- 
ously to get them out. Our arrangements must be 
much more elastic, and we must burn a great deal of 
the red tape which is strangling the work of God. 
The authorities of our chapels will find it necessary 
to put all their notions and preferences into their 
pockets, and to adapt their arrangements to the 
tastes and needs of the classes within their reach.” 

This number contained an article on one of the 
huge deserted chapels in London, written by Mr W. A. 
M‘Arthur, M.P. He says: “It will no doubt occur to 
most of my readers that ordinary common sense 
would suggest that the methods of organisation and 
work in use among the original inhabitants of this 
district would have followed the same course as the 
population, and would have been varied to meet the 
needs of the class they were intended to reach. 
Nothing, however, of so revolutionary a character has 
been attempted. All the conservative instincts of our 
fallen nature appear to have conspired here to prevent 
any attempt being made to render the Gospel attrac- 
tive. The chapel remains as it was. The formal 
rows of pews and the awe-inspiring pulpit combine to 
give it an air of frigid respectability utterly repellent 
to the taste of those we are trying to induce to come 
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within its walls. The handful of worshippers, like the 
presence ofa solitary mourner in a large cemetery, 
only serve to make more apparent the dismal gloom 
which has settled upon the place.” To remedy this 
condition of things Mr M‘Arthur had the temerity to 
propose an extension of the three years’ term to the 
minister in charge, the sweeping away of the pews, 
the making of the building as attractive as any public- 
house in the neighbourhood, mission hymns and 
solos, a short, homely address instead of an intermin- 
able sermon, and for outdoor work a permanent 
brass band. It is not difficult to imagine the concern 
which some of these proposals excited in certain 
directions, and predictions of the disastrous conse- 
quences of the application of such revolutionary 
principles to Christian work were freely discussed. 

“Crises” possibly occurred rather too frequently in 
those days, and the Editor's temptation to employ 
superlatives sometimes tended to weaken his position. 
As Mr Stead said of him, “ All his geese are wont to 
be swans, and his imps become full-grown fiends, while 
every great moral issue raises ‘the greatest crisis of 
this generation.’” But it was soon evident not only 
that the paper had come to stay, but that it was 
destined to become a great force making for purity 
and righteousness. Before the year was out the 
Methodist Times was attracting widespread attention 
outside the boundaries of the Methodist Church, and 
was so frequently quoted that its circulation grew 
by leaps and bounds, and its position was firmly 
established. 

In the summer of 1885 Mr Stead began his memor- 
able campaign for the protection of young girls. As 
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might have been expected of the friend of Josephine 
Butler, Mr Hughes, without a moment’s hesitation, 
threw himself into the fray. 

“Tt was on the second or third day of the publica- 
tion of those articles,” says Mr Stead, “that I first 
made friends with Mr Price Hughes. The Pall Mall 
Gazette had gone to press, the crowd was beginning to 
gather at the door of the publishing office, clamouring 
to be supplied, when my secretary brought in Mr 
Price Hughes. He was white and silent with sup- 
pressed excitement. Wehad nota long conversation, 
It was of the condensed, sinewy kind, such as passes 
between comrades going down into the smoke of 
battle ; but it was enough. We made a firm fighting 
alliance, not in words but in spirit, and we have fought 
on, each on our own lines, ever since. He went with me 
through the country to the great meetings held before 
my trial ; he was one of the last persons who pressed my 
hand when I left the dock at the Old Bailey ; he was 
on the platform of Exeter Hall when I came out ; and 
ever since, in good report and ill, although we have 
differed sometimes both in public and private, Mr 
Price Hughes has been a constant force upon which 
you could always depend whenever a wrong had to 
be denounced, a good cause to be defended, or the 
public conscience to be roused.” 

Nearly the whole newspaper press united first in 
execrating Mr Stead, and then in ignoring the wave 
of righteous indignation which swept over the country. 
Not a few journals, claiming to be the advocates of 
religion and morality, sat on the fence timidly hesitat- 
ing what course to pursue. The Methodist Tomes took 
such a strong line, and was so outspoken, that when the 
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Editor’s leading article appeared on “ The Justice of Mr 
Justice Lopes,” none of his friends would have been 
surprised if he had been sent to keep Mr Stead 
company in Holloway Gaol for contempt of court. 

Here are a few extracts from an article which was 
quoted everywhere, and which gave the Methodist 
Times a position of influence it has never lost. “Mr 
Justice Lopes is apparently a stranger to that realm 
of vivid thought, and high ideal, and noble enthusiasm 
in which the sublime disinterestedness and tenderness 
of Mr Stead can be appreciated. It is the irony of 
history that the heroic benefactors of our race are 
generally tried by men incapable of understanding 
them. The narrow intellects and dull souls of the 
Athenian judges were only irritated by the character 
and conduct of Socrates. If Mr Justice Lopes needed 
to refer to Mr Stead’s articles at all, he was not 
required to fling extravagant and cruel epithets at the 
prisoner. Not that Mr Stead will suffer for Mr 
Justice Lopes’ opinions ; the benediction of one such 
pure and devout woman as Mrs Josephine Butler 
will outweigh the denunciations of ten thousand such 
men as Sir H. C. Lopes,” 

The crowded and enthusiastic meetings which were 
held on behalf of social purity and justice in most of 
the provincial cities, and in which Mr Hughes used his 
great platform gifts in support of Mr Stead, showed 
how deeply the heart of the nation had been moved. 
For twenty years facts of the most heartrending 
character had been known to the police, but the only 
prosecution was that of the man who risked fortune, 
_ reputation, and freedom to secure the passing of the 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
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The welcome accorded to Mr Stead on his release 
from a three months’ imprisonment culminated ina 
meeting in Exeter Hall, which was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. He received such a personal tribute 
as has seldom, if ever, been given to either politician or 
philanthropist, and Mr Hughes struck the key-note of 
the meeting when he said that a man who was acquitted 
by an Exeter Hall meeting such as that need not fear 
the verdict of posterity. In a speech charged with 
Celtic passion and eloquence, Mr Hughes asserted “ that 
no question had so deeply stirred the heart of the 
country since the Indian Mutiny. The Press had tried 
to conceal the national feeling, but the national feeling 
had made itself known in spite of the Press. This 
movement was advancing with rapid strides to victory. 
Their enemies had thought they could intimidate them 
by their persecutions and their imprisonments. They 
might as well employ the Attorney-General and Lord 
Justice Lopes to stop the Falls of Niagara. Old cam- 
paigners in this movement had in the last six months 
learned two lessons. The first was the enormous power 
of the Press. For sixteen years the conductors of this 
movement had fought against the conspiracy of silence, 
and they had made great progress, showing that even 
the Press was not omnipotent. At last one journal— 
the Pall Mall Gazette—spoke out. The situation was 
changed in a moment. It was an astonishing illus- 
tration of the gigantic power of journalism. We were 
once ruled by a feudal aristocracy, then by a despotism, 
and then by Parliament, but now we were ruled by 
journalism. The modern newspaper had to a great 
extent superseded both the pulpit and Parliament. 
Journalism was the thunderbolt of the modern Jupiter, 
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and if we wished to influence mankind, we must lay 
hold of that tremendous weapon. 

“The second great lesson was that immoral men 
were unfit to occupy any public position. In this re- 
form they must begin at the fountain-head. They 
must begin by cleansing the House of Commons. 
They must raise the purity of public opinion until it 
became impossible for an immoral man to occupy any 
public position in this country, from the village police- 
station at one end of the scale to the throne of England 
at the other. That night they began afresh, and they 
defied all the enemies of purity and justice. They 
would never rest until the honour of every poor girl in 
England was as sacredly guarded as the honour of the 
daughters of the Queen herself, and until the laws and 
customs of this country were animated by the purity, 
the pity, and the tenderness of God.” 

How greatly Mr Stead valued the sympathy and 
championship of the Editor of the Methodist Times is 
evident from his remark that “so long as Cardinal 
Manning and Mr Price Hughes stood by him the 
public would not misunderstand him.” 

On 18th November 1886, another famous article 
appeared in the Methodist Times. ‘This was a plea for 
Methodist reunion, entitled, “The Olive Branch of 
Peace,” and was a proposal to heal the breach occa- 
sioned by the disastrous separation of the Methodist 
New Connexion from the Mother Church in 1797, 
on account of the refusal to admit laymen to the 
Conference. The proposal was limited in the first 
instance to the New Connexion, because it had 
given more unionist indications than any other of 
the Methodist churches, and because it was thought 
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desirable to make the first step as short and easy 
as possible. 

Four ex-Presidents—William Arthur, M.A., Alex- 
ander M‘Aulay, Dr Ebenezer E. Jenkins, and Charles 
Garrett, wrote in support of the proposal, and each 
gave the weight of his influence to it. In Mr Garrett’s 
letter he tells of four Methodist Superintendent 
Ministers who had walked one recent Sunday morn- 
ing to a village four miles from the circuit town to 
preach to congregations that would barely have filled 
one of the chapels. “All those ministers,’ he says, 
“were one in name, one in doctrine, and one in heart. 
To make the matter more monstrous, I do not believe 
there was a single person in either of the chapels that 
could have given an intelligent reason why he was 
not in one of the other.” 

Dr Jenkins presents the case in so strong a light 
that I have reproduced the following extract from his 
letter in the hope that it will still be of value in the 
settlement of this great question: “It is sometimes 
found that the disruption of churches; as of nations, 
though at first brought on by strife, has developed 
energies unknown during their union. But the 
Methodist bodies under consideration are not 
stronger but weaker by division, and mainly because 
the policy adopted by those who went out from us 
was one of counteraction and rivalship. The feelings 
which inspired the policy are no more, but the huge 
results abide, and we have the spectacle of immense 
chapels in most of our considerable towns, and smaller 
edifices in many of our villages, overlooking each 
other with overlapping circuit societies, and circuit 
boundaries and masses of people around, uncounted, 
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untouched, unknown, for whom Christ died, perishing 
for lack of that Gospel which it was the ancient glory 
of John Wesley’s followers to take to those who 
needed it most. The consequence is that the tre- 
mendous force stored in these societies is not so 
distributed as to produce results which in any sense 
represent it.” 

The basis of the great Ccumenical Methodist 
Conference of 1881 had prepared the way for sucha 
proposal as was now made. At that Conference 
Methodists who had never met since 1849 joined 
hands again, and private enquiries revealed the fact 
that a large section of the Wesleyan Church was 
ready and anxious for reunion. With remarkable 
prescience the late Dr A. C. George of Chicago, who 
originated this GEcumenical Conference, came to Mr 
Price Hughes, who was one of the youngest ministers, 
and said: “Brother Hughes, nothing on earth will do 
more for the glory of God and the salvation of men 
than Methodist reunion.” Dr George then told Mr 
Hughes that it was for the furtherance of this object 
that he had originated the Conference, and he imposed 
on Mr Hughes the sacred duty of promoting reunion 
by every possible means. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the enemy, 
whose policy from the first has been to conquer the 
churches by dividing them, would allow a proposal 
fraught with issues so tremendous to go unchallenged, 
and although nearly every leading newspaper in Eng- 
land supported the proposal, there was one significant 
exception, and Mr Hughes soon discovered that his 
proposal was to be made the object of a fierce attack 
at the following Conference. Never did he appear to | 
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better advantage than in the debate which then took 
place. His opponents completely overshot the mark, 
and many a new adherent to the cause of unity was 
won by the spirit he displayed. 

“We must not be discouraged,” he says, in a lead- 
ing article, “if we hear a few unfriendly voices. The 
differences and misunderstandings and prejudices of 
a century are not to be blown away by one breath 
of sanctified common sense. Generations of men have 
been born and bred in disunion. It has become a 
second nature to them. And like the fox that had 
lost its tail, they have become so accustomed to their 
defective condition that they have by a useful ten- 
dency of human nature persuaded themselves that it 
is all for the best. If anything offensive is said on 
the other side, let us ask God to give us the grace of 
silence. Nearly everybody will come round to our 
side at no distant day if we are not in too great a 
hurry.” 

All who have conversed much with Mr Hughes in 
private, or who have heard him speak in public, know 
something of the intense gratification which it gives 
him to refer to the ¢hzrty mzllions of people belonging 
to the various branches of Methodism all over the 
world. “Perhaps he never enjoyed this gratification 
more fully,” says one of his intimate friends, “than 
one day at Oxford when speaking at a dinner over 
which the Rev. Mark Pattison, Master of Lincoln 
College, presided. Mr Hughes was congratulating 
the Master on being the head of a college which had 
sent out into the world a man whose religious 
leadership was adopted by thirty millions of people. 
‘Thirty thousand, you mean, said the Master, in 
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astonishment ; and Mr Hughes had the satisfaction 
of demonstrating with his usual overwhelming vigour 
that the adherents of Methodism were numbered by 
millions and not by thousands.” 

All the Methodist bodies in Ireland and in Canada 
are now one. The Methodist Church of Canada 
represents the largest Protestant communion in that 
vast Dominion. There were once as many as six 
branches of Methodism there, a perpetual source of 
weakness and strife. First of all the original Cana- 
dian churches were united with the British Conference. 
Then the Methodist New Connexion united with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. Then in 1883 the 
Union Church united with the Primitive Methodist, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Bible Christian Churches. 
Since that time the one Methodist Church of Canada 
has progressed at a rate which has amazed even the 
most sanguine friends of union. During the first 
three years of union the membership increased by no 
less than 30,000, and the missionary income increased 
nearly 100 per cent. 

Similar blessing will doubtless follow the fusion 
which is taking place in Australia, and Mr Price 
Hughes is proposing to visit the Antipodes in 1902, 
to give the united Methodist Church his congratula- 
tions and benediction. 

In the autumn of the year in which these lines are 
written the third Methodist Ccumenical Confer- 
ence will be held in London, and with union in the 
Free Church of Scotland an accomplished fact, and 
Dr Parker’s powerful and pathetic plea for unity still 
fresh in our memory, many are eagerly looking to this 
Conference to hasten the day when, by the welding into 
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one of the different sections of the Methodist Church in 
the Mother Country, it will become possible for her to 
husband her resources, spend in power what she now 
loses in friction, and employ her enormous strength 
and energy against superstition and ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand, and indifference and materialism on the 
other. ; 

One of the secrets of Mr Hughes’ success as an 
Editor is clearness of vision. He at once discovers 
the true inwardness of a thing, and he has, moreover, 
the faculty for making other people see what he sees. 
The notes and comments in the Methodist Times— 
often even more valuable and powerful than the 
trenchant leading article—are a striking illustration of 
the Editor’s journalistic power. One of his greatest 
gifts is that of a translator. He has the power of 
bringing into the mental range of ordinary men and 
women truths which would be otherwise inaccessible 
to them. His ability to glean information from every 
available source has often been a subject of remark. 
Whether at home or abroad he is always taking in fuel 
from those whose experiences are different from his 
own, and the miscellaneous knowledge he acquires in 
this way he turns to good purpose in his sermons, 
addresses and articles. 

The attitude taken by Mr Hughes in the pages of 
his paper in relation to such questions as Education, 
Temperance, Peace, the reconciliation of Labour and 
Capital, is well known. There is not an abuse which 
has shamed the conscience of the country against 
which he has not spoken with a trumpet voice, seeking 
to open the eyes of our legislators to the beauty of 
righteousness and the majesty of justice, and awaken- 
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ing in the people that noble enthusiasm of goodness, — 
_ and that fierce indignation against injustice and wrong, 
which at times has swept everything before it like the © 
waves of an angry sea. 
The words written by Charles Kingsley to an Oxford 


friend might have been addressed to Mr Price Hughes: i 


“Get hold of some one truth. Let it blaze in your 
sky like a Greenland sun, never setting day or night. 
Give your soul to it; see in it everything, and every- 
thing in it, and the world will call you a bigotor a 
fanatic, and then wonder a century hence how the > 
bigot and the fanatic continued to do so much more> 
than the sensible folk around him.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


THE expressive phrase, “The Forward Movement,” 
which has passed into ecclesiastical, social, and even 
political currency, and which is as familiar in America 
and in the Antipodes as in Great Britain, had its 
birth in a company of guests at Mr Alexander 
M‘Arthur’s table, at Raleigh Hall, Brixton Hill. 
Among the guests was Dr Osborn, who was express- 
ing considerable hostility to the new ideas then widely 
discussed and rapidly gaining adherents. Mr Hughes, 
the recognised leader of the new party, was coming in 
for a full share of criticism, when Mrs M‘Arthur, with 
her accustomed loyalty to her friend and pastor, said : 
“You must not criticise Mr Hughes here, we all 
belong to the Forward Party.” The phrase took Mr 
Hughes’ fancy. He and Mr Clapham—the Secretary 
of the Home Mission Department—had already talked 
about “The Movement.” They now united the two 
words as expressive of what has proved the most 
distinguishing and gratifying feature of Modern 
Methodism. 

To the Congregationalists belong the honour of 
giving the movement its first impetus. The London 
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Congregational Union had opened mission halls in 
several of the lowest and most needy districts of the 
metropolis as a basis of operations for social and 
evangelistic work, and the results of their investiga- 
tions were set forth in a pamphlet published in October 
1883, and called “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 
The pamphlet was boomed by Mr Stead, then editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, and made a considerable 
stir outside as well as inside the Churches. “Slum- 
ming” became a rival sensation tothe Park. Carriages 
drove round to collect the evidences of horror. 
Mansion House meetings were held, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed, and the consciences of those who 
had never before given the dwellings of the poor a 
single thought were temporarily awakened. Not 
many relics of that fever-fit remain, but the effect 
upon the Church abides, for the Forward Movement, 
to which the Methodist Church was shortly afterwards 
committed, and which has done more to save that 
Church from stagnation and disintegration than 
any other movement since its origin, is the abiding 
proof that the “Bitter Cry” was not heard in 
vain. 

The Rev. Andrew Mearns, the author of the 
pamphlet, brought home the awful fact that seeth- 
ing in the very centre of our great cities, concealed 
only by the thinnest crust of civilisation and decency, 
was a vast mass of moral corruption, of heart-break- 
ing misery and absolute godlessness, and that scarcely 
anything was being done to take into these awful 
depths the only influences that could purify or 
remove it. 

Mr Mearns says: “While we have been building 
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our churches, and solacing ourselves with our religion, 
and dreaming the Millennium was coming, the poor 
have been growing poorer, the wretched more miser- 
able, and the immoral more corrupt ; the gulf has been 
daily widening which separates the lowest classes of 
the community from our churches and chapels and 
from all decency and civilisation. We are simply 
living in a fool’s paradise if we suppose that all the 
agencies now in operation when combined are doing 
a thousandth part of what needs to be done, a 
hundredth part of what could be done by the 
Church of Christ. We must face the facts, and 
these compel the conviction that this terrible 
flood of sin and misery is gaining upon us every 
day.” 

The Forward Movement came into existence none 
too soon. The Methodist Church, in common with 
the other Churches, was paying a fearful penalty for 
its disregard of that first condition of life—adaptation 
toenvironment. It was being fossilised by a rigid con- 
servatism. In London, Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Hull and elsewhere there were huge 
chapels, once crowded, but then nearly empty because 
the services and methods of work had not been 
adapted to their new environment. There was an 
almost total absence of the altruistic spirit in the 
Church, the spirit that cares for the salvation of others. 
Hundreds of its best workers were joining the Salva- 
tion Army. Nearly the whole strength of the Church 
was being spent in “coddling the Saints,’ as Mr 
Hughes was wont to describe the ceaseless toil for 
the people inside. For the people outside there was 
little or no thought. The fact that the Church was a 
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living organism, and that unless it was able to adapt 
itself to its environment it must of necessity wither 
and die, had been lost sight of. That environment had 
changed so rapidly and completely that nothing but 
what has been well described as the “ conservative 
instincts of our fallen nature” could explain the 
blindness and perversity which led to a persistence in 
the services and methods well adapted to the tastes 
and preferences of the long-buried past, but utterly 
unsuitable to the Church’s present environment. 

As Mr Hughes says: “ The steam engine, the elec- 
tric telegraph and the daily newspaper have revolution- 
ised Europe. The ceaseless advance of democracy is 
transforming society. The ceaseless advance of science 
is transforming thought. In our own country the uni- 
versal diffusion of education, the gigantic growth of 
the great cities, and the transfer of all power to the 
masses of the people have completely altered the 
problem of Church growth. The old services and the 
old methods of aggression are as suitable in these 
stirring days as the stage coach, the tinder-box and 
the wooden ship. No Church can thrive in England 
to-day that is not sufficiently flexible and compre- 
hensive to tolerate and provide at least three distinct 
types of public worship. The old familiar service of 
Nonconformity suits immense numbers of persons, and 
ought to be carefully preserved. Many love a quiet 
homely service, with sober music, a good long sermon, 
a comfortable family pew and not too many collec- » 
tions. But these are not to the taste of the working 
classes. They want a lively service. They know 
nothing about the long theological terms of Puritan 
theology, and they like a short vigorous sermon in 
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which a spade is called a spade. As for pews, they 
hate them, but they enjoy a collection at every service. 
There is yet another class, our own educated chil- 
dren. They often crave a more elaborate and 
ornate service than that which satisfied our grand- 
fathers. They expect rightly from the pulpit a 
respectful attitude towards modern science, and a 
genuine appreciation of the humanitarian spirit of 
the age.” 

Mr Hughes has always insisted on five essentials 
to the success of any mission on Forward Move- 
ment lines. They are: (1) A suitable mission centre ; 
(2) social work ; (3) a free hand ; (4) concentration ; 
(5) abolition of the three years’ limit. 

The religious census of London, undertaken by 
The British Weekly, was enough to bring to an end 
all conceit and self-complacency as to the condition 
of Methodism in the metropolis. In the provinces 
the Methodist Church ranked next to the Church of 
England ; in London it was unmistakably outstripped 
by the Congregationalists and Baptists. London 
Methodism had received two “set backs” of a most 
serious character. The first was at the death of John 
Wesley. During his lifetime the congregations 
were large, influential and enthusiastic, but when he 
passed away an immense proportion of the London 
Methodists returned to the Established Church. For 
several generations Methodism was so feeble that it 
seemed within a measurable distance of extinction. 
The fratricidal strife of 1849 cost the Church one 
hundred thousand members. It enfeebled Methodism 
in every part of the country, but fell with terrific force 
upon London, and arrested the progress of the Church 
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for a quarter of a century. Between 1846 and 1855 
the membership fell from 26,183 to 17,055, though all 
this time the population was rapidly increasing. The 
tide turned in 1855, but the level of 1846 was not 
reached until 1869. It was not until 1861, when the 
Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund was founded, 
that the Methodists really began to understand the 
problem of London, and to grapple with it. Between 
1861 and 1886, no fewer than sixty-nine large chapels 
were built at an aggregate cost of £600,000. The 
number of sittings increased from 36,000 to I19,000, 
and the number of ministers in active work from fifty- 
one to one hundred and twenty. 

The Wesleyan Conference of 1884 appointed a 
committee to consider the subject of Spiritual Desti- 
tution in London, and to present a scheme at the next 
Conference. The name suggested to the movement 
was “The London Wesleyan Misson.” Its objects 
were twofold. First, to carry the Gospel to such 
regions of London, and especially of Central London, 
as were most destitute and degraded. Secondly, to 
assist in the support of Lay Missionaries and Mission 
work generally, in necessitous neighbourhoods, within 
a radius of twelve miles from Charing Cross.. It was 
proposed to raise £25,000 to be applied wholly to 
the evangelisation of Destitute London. On Tuesday, 
12th March 1885, at a great meeting held in City 
Road Chapel, this Forward Movement in London 
took definite form. Dr Rigg described the existing 
situation with its solemn responsibility, and reminded 
the meeting that the problem -of London was a 
terrible one. Of its five million inhabitants it was not 
an exaggeration to say that half of them habitually 
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neglected all that appertained to religion. There 
were two portions of this non-religious population of 
London with whom they had specially to do. First, 
the strong, highly-skilled working man, the most 
intelligent working man in the world, and secondly, 
those who constituted the drift andscum of the whole 
universe. “If we solve the problem now,” continued 
Dr Rigg, “it will be solved for every city in England, 
and virtually for every city in the world. It is a sort 
of battle of Armageddon. If we win this, the whole 
victory will be ours.” 

When Dr Rigg had summed up the past, the Editor 
of the Contemporary Review—Mr Percy W. Bunting 
—in a most statesmanlike speech outlined the future. 
They were founding a new organisation, he said, 
but still a Methodist organisation. All were agreed 
that red tape was to be thrown aside, that the whole 
economy of Methodism was to be shelved, if neces- 
sary, and a fresh start made. Yet they were not to 
have a vague and amorphous state of things after all, 
but a new organisation. In the physical world when 
an old organism failed nature evolved from a cell a 
new organisation more perfect than the old. So they 
were going to use not new doctrines, or even new 
men, but new methods. He deprecated frittering 
away their strength on small mission rooms, suggest- 
ing that they should work from strong centres, large 
centres being needful to attract workers as well as 
hearers. Advocating the necessity of social work, he 
said they could not go to the slums without feeding 
the hungry, and as a consequence of that step would 
come the necessity of providing all that was essential 
to a decent, quiet, and sober life. It was impossible 
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to deal with the spiritual destitution of London with- 
out also dealing with its physical and mental desti- 
tution. 

Mr Hughes expressed his pleasure in the promi- 
nence that was being given to the spiritual need of the 
artisans of London. He knew of one circuit where 
there were forty thousand artisans ; out of these there 
were only sixteen Methodists. In the past the 
greatest successes of Methodism had been among the 
working classes. But they had not yet tried to reach 
the masses in the right way. “ What they wanted in 
Methodism was a revolution. Old truths must be 
put in forms suitable to these days. The ‘old lines, 
the old pews, the old pew rents, the old quarterly 
collections, and, if necessary, the old trustees, the 
old officers, and the old congregation, must retire 
from the scene to some congenial resting-place. 
The time had come when the salvation of ten 
thousand souls would be no longer subordinated 
to the imaginary interests of a handful of excellent 
Christians.” 

Over £8000 was promised at the meeting. The 
Methodist Church had reached the parting of the 
ways. It must either go back into the obscurity of 
a class religion, and the impotence of a moribund 
sect, or go forward through the open door of oppor- 
tunity into the beneficence of a national religion, 
“preaching the Gospel to the poor, proclaiming 
liberty to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, and setting at liberty them that were 
bruised.” 

But the battle was not yet won. A timid policy 
threatened the success and even the existence of the 
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movement. Mr Hughes continued to urge that the 
enterprise must be carried out on a large and un- 
precedented scale or it would be worse than useless. 
London was already overdone with feeble and isolated 
mission halls. Large central buildings were abso- 
lutely essential to success. Without them it would 
not be possible to attract workers, to stimulate 
enthusiasm, or to generate the energy necessary to 
carry on such a work. Buildings must be provided 
to do for this movement what the cathedrals did for 
Medizval Christianity. Mr Spurgeon’s saying was 
often quoted: “I have not sufficient ability to be 
the pastor of a small church.” “We are half a 
century behind,” said those who advocated a scheme 
worthy in its dimensions of a great, wealthy, and 
numerous Church, “and we must begin at a point 
where it would have been right for our grandfathers 
to end.” “The committee may rely on one fact,” 
said the man to whom the party of progress were 
looking to lead, “no man capable of leading this 
enterprise will do so much as look at it, unless they 
have enough courage and faith in God to attempt 
the work on a scale commensurate with the 
great needs of London and the great resources of 
Methodism.” 

The sub-committee met in June 1885, and nomi- 
nated the “chief agents ” of the Mission. Mr Hughes 
was asked to take charge of the work in the East End, 
and the Rev. Edward Smith of the work south of the 
Thames. Mr Hughes, after deferring his decision for 
a week, stated at the next meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee that if the appointment were postponed for 
twelve months, so as to give him time to complete 
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the extensive schemes for which he was responsible 
at Brixton Hill, he would undertake the work, pro- 
viding he was released from the restraints of the 
itinerancy and the work was begun on an adequate 
scale, and with the intention of caring for the bodies 
and minds as well as the souls of the people. The 
sub-committee was of opinion that there would be 
no difficulty at all on these points. 

When the General Committee met in July to agree 
upon the programme to be presented to the Confer- 
ence, the timid policy so far triumphed that Mr 
Hughes was obliged to announce in the Methodist 
Times, “That in consequence of the extremely cau- 
tious and moderate proposals of the Committee, he 
had reverted to his original conviction that the kind 
of enterprise sanctioned by the Committee would not 
justify an abandonment of the wider sphere and 
greater opportunities presented to him in the regular 
circuit work. We are more deeply convinced than 
ever,” he says, “that large and far-reaching results 
can be obtained only by some such method of work 
as we have always advocated, but if the Methodist 
Church is not yet prepared for a Forward Movement 
so decisive and energetic, we must adapt our opera- 
tions to that fact and wait.” 

And for a time there was nothing to do but to wait. 
The Conference met in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
new London Mission occupied much of its time and 
excited much interest. The spirited aggressive policy 
Mr Hughes and his friends so strongly urged was not 
adopted. Two appointments were made—the Rev. 
Peter Thompson to the East, and the Rev. Edward 
Smith to the South. Enough was said, however, in 
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both sessions of the Conference to encourage the 
Committee to organise their operations upon a scale 
commensurate with the needs of London and the 
wishes of the great majority ofthe people. “The only 
difficulty,” says Mr Hughes in summing up the results 
of the Conference, “is to find a minister both able- 
and willing to carry out this larger project. If the 
Committee can only lay their hands upon sucha man, 
our best hopes may yet be realised. We confess that 
we do not at present know anyone both qualified and 
ready for this great undertaking. Until the man is 
found nothing can be done. Our hope is that at this 
crisis of our history God will provide the man. We 
must do our part by praying and looking out for him.” 
Most of the people who read that statement felt that 
the writer had not far to look. 

It was left to the provinces to take the lead in 
the movement which was to save Methodism. The 
foundation stones of the Central Hall in Manchester 
were laid on 8th May 1885, and not.even the most 
sanguine minister or layman present on that occasion 
could have had any conception of the phenomenal 
success of the Manchester Mission. It has at this 
time no fewer than 4000 church members, while its 
total expenditure for evangelistic and social work is 
410,000 a year, of which three-fourths is raised within 
the Mission. In Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Bolton, Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle and 
Bristol missions have been established, and in the 
Report of Home Missions for 1900, Dr Henry J. Pope 
correctly concludes that “the vast congregations of 
working people assembled from week to week to hear 
the Gospel attest to the fact that the problem how to 
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reach the masses has been to a great extent solved, a 
while the adoption of similar methods on a much © 
larger scale is all that is needed to bring about a wide- — 
spread religious awakening among the great multi- 
tudes of our fellow-Christians.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WEST LONDON MISSION. 


“T AM always haunted,” says Lord Rosebery, “by the 
awfulness of London, by the great, appalling effect of 
those millions cast down as it would appear by hazard 
on the banks of this noble stream, working all in their 
own groove and their own cell, without regard or 
knowledge of each other, without having the slightest 
idea how the other lives, the heedless casualty of 
unnumbered thousands of men.” 

How difficult it is to realise the vastness of this 
great city, the problem, the perplexity and almost the 
despair of the age. Think of the four great capitals 
of Europe—Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St Petersburg. 
There are more people in London than in all those 
four capitals put together. Think of Australia and 
New Zealand and Tasmania—Australasia as it is 
called—a tract of country as big as Europe, and you 
have far more people crowded into London than you 
have in all that great space. Think of Canada, bigger 
than Europe, and you have more people in London 
than in the whole Dominion of Canada. It increases 
so enormously that fifty miles of new streets are 
added to it every year. Out of every five persons one 
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meets one will die in the workhouse, the hospital, 
or the lunatic asylum. Thousands of young men 
and young women are drawn to London from the 
provinces every year to face its awful temptations, 
its unspeakable loneliness, its unblushing iniquity, for 
no less than one-third of its population is country 
born. 

It is impossible to dwell on these facts without 
feeling how great are the claims of London both on 
the provinces and the colonies. Taking the population 
of inner London as over four millions, its total religious 
accommodation amounts to 34 per cent. That is to 
say, if every place of worship were filled to its utmost 
capacity, there remains still a population of two 
millions and a half for whom there is no accommoda- 
tion of any kind. When it is remembered that many 
of the churches and chapels in London are but half 
full, it is not overstating the case to say that there are 
more than three millions of people, in the very heart 
of Christendom, who attend no place of worship. 

This appalling statement must be broken up to be 
understood. Take the three great towns of Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Birmingham, and think that of 
their united populations no single man, woman or 
child ever went, year in and year out, to any place of 
worship. The people of these great cities living and 
dying without ever entering church or chapel. But to 
these must be added other large towns before we can 
reach the condition of London. To Manchester, 
Liverpool and Birmingham must be added the 
populations of Bradford, Blackburn, Bristol, Brighton, 
Cardiff, Derby and Rochdale. Who, with even the 
feeblest grasp of these awful figures, could be anything 
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but disappointed at the scheme sanctioned by the 
Conference of 1885. The enthusiasm kindled at the 
inauguration of the Mission led the Progressive party 
to hope that something would be done that would 
strike the popular imagination, something worthy of 
London’s needs and of a great and wealthy Church. 
But men said, “The mountain has travailed and has 
brought forth a mouse.” 

Two missioners, it will be remembered, were 
appointed. The Rev. Peter Thompson immediately 
set to work in the East, laying the foundations of a 
mission that has played such an important part for 
sixteen years in the transformation of East London, 
though even now it is said but 1 per cent. of the 
population in the East End go to any place of worship. 
After a long and weary quest the Rev. Edward 
Smith found a fine opening among the artisans in 
Clerkenwell, where he achieved a remarkable success, 
The position of Mr Price Hughes, as the leader of the 
movement, was unquestioned from the beginning, but 
as yet no sphere had been found for him. 

The Rev. Richard W. Allen, Wesleyan military 
chaplain, who was the first to plead the need of the 
West End, said it was a proverbial saying among the 
officers of the Guards that “there is no vice east of 
Temple Bar.” This significant testimony to the pre- 
dominance of evil in the West End, with other power- 
ful arguments, led the Committee to turn their thoughts 
in that direction. They had been warned off other 
parts of London by circuit officials on the ground 
that they were coming too near existing chapels. 
But here they found a vast district, three miles long 
and two broad, stretching from Great Queen Street 
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in the East to Warwick Gardens in the West, and 
from Hinde Street in the North to Westminster in the 
South, with a population of more than 400,000, in 
which Wesleyan Methodism was unrepresented ex- 
cept by two or three small mission rooms. Here 
was a vast multitude, more numerous than the entire 
population of Cornwall, without a single Methodist 
Chapel. So ill-provided was this population with 
places of worship other than Methodist that it was 
ascertained that if every pew in every church, chapel 
and mission hall was crowded, there would still be 
no provision anywhere for 86,000 persons, after de- 
ducting the 42 per cent. of the population who, 
for various reasons, are unable to attend public 
service. 

When the General Committee of the London Mis- 
sion met in January 1886, they were unanimous in 
both recommending the West End as a centre and in 
requesting Mr Price Hughes to take charge. He felt 
he must take time to pray and reflect before he could 
assume the responsibility of declining so unanimous 
acall. It was gradually “bornein upon him” that he 
was to make his answer to the invitation of the Com- 
mittee dependent upon the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, to 
whom he turned as a colleague in this responsible 
undertaking. When the proposal was laid before Mr 
Pearse, he replied : 

“My DEAR HUGHES,—Wherever you go there is 
no room and no need for anyone else. .... z 

“Eventually,” says Mr Hughes, “he came to see 
me, and after I had talked to him in my study at 
Brixton Hill for the space of forty minutes, he jumped 
up and said, ‘I will go with you, and so the compact 
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was made.” This was subject, of course, to the confir- 
mation of the Wesleyan Conference. 

Few who listened to the debates of that Conference 
realised what tremendous issues were trembling in the 
balance. At this distance we are better able to judge 
of their momentous character. It was not only be- 
cause the subject of discussion was one of immense 
importance, but because those great principles were at 
stake for which the Progressive party had been so 
earnestly contending for years. Had British Method- 
ism—before Wesley had been a century in his grave 
—become so rigid and fossilised that it was impos- 
sible to adapt it to the changing circumstances of 
modern society? Was it to stand confessed before 
the world as a stupendous failure, incapable of social 
and religious aptitude and power, or was it to take its 
place in the van of the militant Church, conspicuous 
alike for its flexibility, fervour and force? These were 
the stupendous questions to be decided that year. 

The personalities and circuit jealousies, which be- 
littled what would otherwise have been a debate not 
unworthy of so historic an occasion, we prefer not to 
dwell upon. Mr Price Hughes had the extreme 
gratification of hearing his own views of the new 
enterprise championed by men who twelve months 
earlier were either in doubt or opposition, and the 
most energetic opponent of the West End Mission 
frankly admitted that the victory was largely achieved 
through the persistent and powerful advocacy of the 
Methodist Times. 

I cannot forbear quoting from the speech of the 
venerable Dr E. E. Jenkins, whose utterance was 
marked with characteristic dignity and breadth of view. 
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He said : “ They would never do justice to the subject 
unless they could rise above the atmosphere of circuit 
jealousies—unless they could forget artificial distinc- 
tions of population—unless they ceased to put the 
country against London, and London against the 
country. They must even forget the word London 
for the moment because of its narrowing influences, 
and look at the dense masses of people all over the 
land. The question he set was this: Would they be 
able as a great converting Church to do their duty to 
London by the ordinary operations of circuit growth? 
If they could assume that every chapel was filled and 
that all their agencies were active and prosperous, even 
then they could not. Some said this was irregular. 
He belonged'to a Church of irregularities. He believed 
in the irregularity of apostolic work. He believed in 
the activity and variety which distinguished the 
operations of the first Apostles. He believed in the 
work of John Wesley, and he pitied the apathy which 
permitted him to go outside all ecclesiastical lines 
which ought to have ‘been stretched by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities themselves. The Church out of 
which Wesley came was herself becoming wisely 
elastic, and were they to permit the great Church of 
England to outstrip them, because they as Method- 
ists were settled down upon the lines of her former 
narrowness? Methodism was now on its trial. They’ 
talked about eyes being upon them. The eyes of 
the outside people who did not sympathise with 
them were upon them. The eyes of neighbouring 
churches were upon them. The eyes of very candid 
friends were upon them ; and the question was, Could 
Methodism do what she did in the beginning—could 
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she save the lost? There was a tide in the affairs 
of men; were they going to take that tide at its 
flood? Let them not repeat the error which they had 
committed in former days; and might God grant in 
that great conversation, which was an _ historic one, 
that there might be a new departure, a departure such 
as marked the career of John Wesley when he went 
out not knowing whither he went and did a work of 
which they as a body were the glorious result.” 

The final vote was decisive and unmistakable, and 
both Mr Price Hughes and Mr Mark Guy Pearse 
were appointed to the West Central Branch of the 
London Mission. 

For some time the Committee contemplated taking 
the theatre known as Her Majesty’s Theatre as a base 
of operations, but the rent was enormous and the 
locality remote from the main stream of West London 
life. St James’s Hall, being the most advantageously 
situated public building in London, was finally 
decided on. It is significant that the whole of the 
activities of the West London Mission are outside 
the walls of church or chapel. As the Church awakes 
to the fact that between her and those who need her 
message the most there is a great gulf fixed, she will 
see the necessity of leaving her stately buildings— 
“sanctified bricks and mortar,’ someone has called 
them—and meeting this unreached multitude on 
ground with which they are more familiar than 
she is. 

The romantic work of the West London Mission 
has been done in buildings where the people have 
been accustomed to meet for recreative, social or 
political purposes, and where, consequently, they 
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have no antecedent prejudice to overcome when 
they are asked to worship in them. 

On Friday, the 21st of October 1887, the inaugural 
services of the West London Mission were held in 
St James’s Hall. The sermon in the morning was 
preached by the late Charles H. Spurgeon, and at 
night a great Public Meeting was presided over by 
Mr R. W. Perks, M.P., one of the first and most 
generous supporters of the West London Mission. 
On the following Sunday Mr Pearse and Mr Price 
Hughes started the threefold service, which has 
continued unchanged in its character from that day 
to this. There is no more delightful preacher in 
London than Mark Guy Pearse, and the immense 
circulation and popularity of his devotional writings 
attracted a large crowd from the beginning. And 
now, after fourteen years, there is a regular morning 
congregation of 2000 persons, one of the largest in 
London. Mr Pearse is known all over the world, 
and visitors from all parts of the British Empire are 
found in this congregation. Nota few have crossed 
the Atlantic to see how in their own work they could 
adopt similar methods to those employed by the 
West London Mission. 

When Mr Pearse visited the Australian Colonies, 
he found that the Mission was almost as familiar to 
the people there as it is to those at home, and nothing 
surprised him more than the large number who told 
him they had heard him preach in St James’s Hall. 

A quite unique feature in the day’s programme is 
the Sunday Afternoon Conference. It is an attempt 
to deal separately, systematically and permanently 
with the social aspects of the ethical teaching of 
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Christ. Mr Price Hughes is of opinion that the 
manhood of England has been largely alienated from 
the organised Churches because we have been so 
absorbed by the interests of the individual soul as to 
neglect the woes of society, and so preoccupied with 
the delights of heaven as to overlook some of the 
most urgent duties of earth, and that one of our great 
defects has been our failure to apply the principles of 
Christ fearlessly and thoroughly to the daily lives of 
men and peoples. 

Only a few weeks after beginning these Conferences 
Mr Price Hughes was obliged publicly to defend his 
position. He did it in the following convincing 
prelude to his afternoon address :—“ Last Monday I 
received a letter from an excellent Christian gentle- 
man, who said that he went away from this hall last 
Sunday afternoon ‘very much grieved. He was 
delighted to see so large a congregation; he rejoiced 
at the opportunity which was given me of preaching 
the Gospel. But instead of ‘preaching the Gospel, I 
talked about the duty of citizens to elect vestrymen 
who would close unsanitary dwellings and otherwise 
discharge their public functions; and as the result he 
adds that it is only too possible that some who heard 
me, and might have been saved, are now ‘in hell, 
suffering the torments of the damned. I feel 
extremely thankful to that good man for giving me 
such sincere advice, and I have the deepest sympathy 
with him. Twenty years ago I should have said just 
the same thing if I had come to this hall and heard 
any minister talk as I talked last Sunday. There is 
no doubt that my correspondent represents thousands 
of some of the best Christians in England; and yet I 
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say deliberately that I come here, on Sunday after- 
noon, to argue before you, before the open Bible, 
and before Jesus Christ, that the view which my 
correspondent holds is one of the most dangerous 
ever entertained by Christian men; that it was the 
main reason why the French Revolution became a 
Reign of Terror, and that it is now the principal 
cause of the menacing advance of Socialism, Com- 
munism and Nihilism in Europe. 

“Not that I under-estimate the importance of the 
kind of preaching that he wishes to have on every 
occasion that a Christian minister opens his mouth, 
Only once during the whole week do I propose to 
deal specially with the social aspects of Christianity. 
If every day of the week and twice on Sundays we 
preach the Gospel even to his satisfaction, may I not 
be permitted for this one brief hour, without neglect- 
ing any other duty of my sacred office, to deal with 
that public application of the Gospel which has been 
so long and so perilously neglected by those who are 
the followers of Jesus Christ? 

“JY have long been persuaded that the reason why 
the masses of the people have to so great an extent 
failed to realise that their best friend is Jesus Christ, 
is that we ministers of religion have taken the very 
course which my excellent correspondent urged upon 
me last Monday. We have dealt too exclusively 
with the individual aspect of the Christian faith, We 
have constantly acted as if Christianity had nothing 
to do with business, with pleasure, and with politics ; 
as if it were simply a question of private life and of 
prayer-meetings. It is because the spirit of Christ 
has not been introduced into public life that Europe 
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is in a perilous condition to-day. My wish is to 
apply Christianity to every aspect of life. Chris- 
tianity is not something which has to do with a mere 
fragment of our existence. It has to do with us as 
men of business and as citizens quite as much as it 
has to do with us in our private life; and there are 
endless ways in which we can preach the Gospel in 
addition to holding prayer-meetings and delivering 
what may be called sermons.” 

The addresses at this Sunday Afternoon Conference 
have advocated profound sympathy with the masses: 
the question of overcrowding and the better housing 
of the poor, as great a regard for personal rights as 
for the rights of property, the exclusion of immoral 
men from Parliament and from all public offices, 
the prevention of pauperism as distinguished from 
poverty, and the discouragement by law, custom, and 
opinion of drunkenness, lust, sweating, gambling, and 
war. The audiences have varied with the subject, 
but they have generally numbered from 1200 to 1500, 
and the great majority have been men. Members of 
Parliament, journalists, and others specially interested 
in public and social questions have attended in con- 
siderable numbers. 

More than once the address has had a decisive 
effect at some great public crisis. Mr Stead has well 
described two such scenes from personal recollection. 
He says: “ When Captain O’Shea went to St James’s 
Hall to hear Mr ‘Price Hughes deliver his great in- 
vective which contributed so much to the enlighten- 
ment of the conscience both of Mr Gladstone and the 
Irish hierarchy, as to the impossibility of retaining Mr 
Parnell as the leader of the Irish party, he told me 
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that he had never heard anyone but Mr Chamberlain 
display such nimbleness of wit, such imperturbable 
self-possession, and such consummate dexterity in 
confounding those who attempted to interrupt him by 
inconvenient observations. An officer who accom- 
panied Captain O’Shea would not believe but that 
the interruptions had all been carefully prepared 
beforehand, for, said he, it is otherwise quite im- 
possible that they should all have fitted in just where 
they could most help the speaker.” “I remember as 
if it were yesterday,” continues Mr Stead, “how he 
demolished an unhappy cleric from Liverpool who 
had ventured in a meandering fashion to say a word 
in favour of the C. D. Acts. He came over to me 
when the priest was speaking, and said, ‘We cannot 
stand this, and as soon as his reverence resumed his 
seat, Mr Price Hughes was on his feet, quivering with 
suppressed indignation, and in a moment every one 
felt it was all over with his unfortunate antagonist. 
Imagine a game cock, steel spurred and shaven, 
suddenly sprung at a lumbering but insolent barn- 
door rooster, and you can imagine the scene that 
followed. It was a splendid exhibition of the power 
of moral indignation to sweep any obstacle clear off 
the rails.” The audience rose excitedly to their feet, 
and the unhappy priest turned and fled; men waved 
their hats, ladies their handkerchiefs, and a clergy- 
man called for three cheers for Mr Hughes. 

That these Conferences have been a powerful factor 
in educating Christian people to a higher sense of 
their civic duties there can be no manner of doubt. 
They are now widely imitated. 

At. the evening service the military band which 
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plays in the afternoon is replaced by a full orchestral 
band. The Hall, which holds 2500 persons, is 
crowded from end to end. Except in the summer 
months it is necessary to open the doors an hour and 
a quarter before the service begins. One balcony is 
reserved for soldiers and their friends, where they 
make a spot of brilliant colour on the left. The next 
balcony is reserved for policemen, of whose help in 
the work the Mission Staff cannot speak too highly, 
so greatly have they facilitated and encouraged it. 
Another row of seats is kept for hospital nurses in 
uniform, who otherwise would have to sit an hour 
before the service to be quite sure of a good seat. 
From 6.30 to 7 the orchestra plays a selection of 
suitable music. 

Promptly at seven o’clock the service begins. There 
is a reverence and tenderness in the prayers of Mr 
Hughes which is surprising to those who know him 
only as a Boanerges. He makes no note or comment 
in the reading of the Scripture, but the sometimes 
almost startling emphasis and change in tone of voice 
is itself a remarkable exposition of the passage. Mr 
Hughes takes a wide range of subjects upon which to 
base his appeal, but he never closes his address with- 
out getting home to the hearts of his hearers. He 
relies upon appeal, persuasion, and argument rather 
than upon warning. As one has said: “In his presen- 
tation of Divine truth he lays all the more stress upon 
the love and mercy and compassion of God because 
it has fallen to him to deal out so many mundane 
judgments upon sin and uncleanness.” He impresses 
his auditors with the importance of the occasion, and 
with the vital issues that hang upon the decision of 
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the hour. He loves to compare himself to a barrister 
whose business is to get a verdict from the jury. To 
fail in securing that verdict is to fail indeed. But 
Sunday after Sunday for over fourteen years the 
response has come in the submitted will and the 
changed life. When both the preacher and his 
helpers have such faith in the Master, in the message, 
and in the multitude, is it any wonder that their 
faith is honoured in the sight of all men? 

After the sermon comes a brief After-Meeting, and 
a few of the Sisters and Stewards move quietly about 
the Hall to speak to any who give any sign that they 
need spiritual counsel. In very many cases those 
who have been coming to the Hall for years, often 
wishing that someone would speak to them, have by 
a single word of loving invitation been led into the 
light. Year by year the need for an opportunity of 
coming into close personal contact with the people in 
this way has been impressed upon the workers. The 
ways of righteousness in the business and commercial 
life of to-day are so difficult ; the sense of isolation 
and loneliness in the great business houses is so great ; 
the burdens many carry are so overwhelming, that 
the facilities afforded in the inquiry rooms of unbur- 
dening the heart and tasting the warmth of a Divine 
compassion and sympathy are gladly welcomed. 
Those who have informed the Missioners of spiritual 
benefit received at these services include members of 
both Houses of Parliament, ladies of title, journalists, 
actresses, representatives of the learned professions, 
and visitors from all parts of the world, as well as the 
classes usually reached. The Mission is organised on 
a catholic basis, and no pressure whatever is put upon 
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the inquirers to join the Methodist Church, though 
all are urged to avail themselves of the protection and 
sympathy, and the opportunities of larger service 
which are secured by union with some branch of the 
Universal Church of Christ. If inquirers are in any 
way attached to a Christian Church they are immedi- 
ately referred to the pastor of their own communion. 
At least half of those who have been led to Christ by 
the Mission have been provided for in this way. 

The concert on Saturday night was commenced as 
a counter-attraction to the doubtful places of amuse- 
ment which swarm in the neighbourhood. It has pro- 
vided young men and young women at the most im- 
pressionable and creative years of their life with 
innocent enjoyment on their weekly half-holiday, and 
has preserved many thousands of them from places of 
amusement of the most dangerous type. A glance at 
the addresses of the London Theatres will show that 
with very few exceptions they are all in the district 
covered by the West London Mission. Only those 
who know the weariness and excessive toil of West- 
End life will understand the immense importance of 
providing such exhilarating and elevating recreation. 
The concert was begun in Wardour Hall—a building 
which the London Congregational Union with great 
magnanimity placed at the disposal of the Mission— 
and multitudes who came first to the Saturday concert 
were by this means induced to attend the services of 
the Sunday. When that work was accomplished, the 
concert was moved to Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, and 
for many years this beautiful building was densely 
crowded, principally with young men and young 
women from ‘the great West End houses. When 
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Prince’s Hall was sold, St James’s Hall was secured, 
and a high-class concert, consisting of vocal and 
instrumental music, is now provided for the nominal 
charge of sixpence. The large attendance shows how 
greatly it is appreciated. 

Many of the sermons and addresses delivered by 
Mr Hughes at St James’s Hall have been published. 
In his four volumes — Social Christiantty, The 
Philanthropy of God, Ethical Christianity, and 
Essential Christianity—his literary and expository 
power are both seen and felt. It will not surprise 
those who read these volumes to know that Mr Price 
Hughes’ sermons have been translated into French, 
German, and Norwegian. He is constantly receiving 
applications from all parts of the English-speaking 
world to preach or lecture, and was once offered a fee 
of one thousand dollars if he would preach one sermon 
in Chicago. 
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WHATEVER doubt there may be as to the existence 
of the Order of Deaconesses in Apostolic times, there 
is abundant evidence that in the Post-Apostolic 
Church they constituted an important Order. They 
are constantly mentioned by the writers of the Church, 
and occasionally even by profane authors. The 
cultured and elegant Pliny the younger, who wrote 
his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, concern- 
ing the Christians, in the year 107,-speaks of two 
“handmaids” whom he calls W/intstrae, whom he felt 
obliged to torture in the persecution which raged in 
Asia Minorinhistime. Inthe writings of Chrysostom, 
the silver-tongued, are seventeen letters addressed to 
Olympias, a lady of wealth and rank, who, for many 
years, was a Deaconess in Constantinople. 

The first work of the Deaconesses was “to visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction.” They 
instructed young catechumens in the doctrines of the 
Church, and assisted at their baptism. They gained 
access much more readily than men to the cells of 
those imprisoned for the faith, and administered to 
those who were martyred the consolations and en- 
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couragements of the Gospel. They engaged in syste- 
matic Church visitation, and used their womanly 
influence in winning converts to Christianity. 

As opportunities for usefulness increased, a great 
multitude of women found their way into the ranks 
of the Deaconesses. Among them were women of 
wealth and noble birth. A single large church in 
Constantinople had at one time forty Deaconesses 
engaged in its work. May not the leaping growth of 
the Early Church be explained, in a great measure, 
by the employment of this great company of devoted 
Christian women, who, as Mznzstrae, worked side by 
side with the M/zuzsters of the Gospel ? 

The Order became extinct in the Western Church 
in the sixth century, though in the Eastern Church it 
lingered till the twelfth. How much of the darkness 
of the period known as the Dark Ages was occasioned 
by the falling away of the Church from the empley 
ment of an agency so fruitful and beneficent? 

The Victorian era will always be remembered by 
what Dr Pierson calls The Epiphany of Woman, z.., 
her emergence out of the obscurity of centuries into 
something like her true position and relation to the 
work of God. It is an interesting coincidence that 
this should correspond with the memorable period 
during which a woman of unblemished personal 
character and Christian influence occupied the throne 
of the British Empire. . 

It is impossible to say how much the West London 
Mission owes to the self-sacrificing labours of the 
“ Sisters of the People.” In the founding, direction, 
and development of the Sisterhood, Mrs Price 
Hughes has rendered her husband such service as he 
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is never tired of acknowledging—service which the 
Church of Christ, and Methodism in particular, has 
not yet recognised to the full, but is never likely to 
forget. 

The idea of such a Sisterhood was first conceived 
as Mrs Hughes and one of her girl friends were 
talking one evening many years ago about Mazzini, 
who was so successful in inspiring the enthusiasm 
and devotion of the nobles of Young Italy. With 
the standard that triumphed for a few glorious 
months in 1894, and which bore the legend “ For God 
and the People,” the Sisterhood is closely bound up. 

Observing what was being done by ladies in the 
Roman Catholic Church at one end of the scale, and 
by the enthusiastic and self-denying women officers 
of the Salvation Army at the other, Mrs Hughes saw 
that among the educated women of the Evangelical 
Churches there was a great unused force, and she 
was impressed with the belief that if only equal 
opportunity were given them they would show as 
much earnestness and enthusiasm as any Roman 
Catholic Sister or Salvationist Officer. 

Mrs Hughes felt, moreover, that a definitely and 
well-organised community could accomplish what to 
individual workers was impossible, especially in large 
centres of population. Three great principles seem to 
have actuated her in the development of this invalu- 
able and most successful agency. 

The first is that the Sisterhood affords a sphere 
for refined, educated women, who, with their superior | 
privileges and wider outlook, can accomplish work 
and exert an influence impossible to those who have 
had nosuch advantages. The more gifted and cultured 
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a woman is, supposing her of course to be a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, the more successful and efficient she 
is in the work of the Sisterhood. The best qualified 
women are those who are endowed physically and 
mentally as well as spiritually. Education, culture, 
refinement, with every charm and grace of woman- 
hood, only serve to enhance the power of service when 
these gifts are laid at the feet of Him who gave 
them. 

The second principle is that the Sisters are allowed 
opportunity to devote themselves to work for which 
they have special aptitude. Mrs Hughes is not alone 
in her belief that though an organisation governed by 
fixed routine is much easier to manage, an elastic 
system such as prevails in the Sisterhood of the West 
London Mission produces a far higher type and a 
better quality of work. Each Sister is allowed oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative, and continual adapta- 
tion, and these cultured women have succeeded 
exactly where the British soldier has recently failed, 
because no such opportunity has been afforded. The 
Sisters are perfectly free, and are trusted absolutely. 
If they are not worthy of confidence they are unfit for 
the Sisterhood. For obvious reasons it is found 
necessary to wear a distinctive dress, but the Sisters 
take no vows, and are at liberty to withdraw at any 
time they please. 

The third principle is that they are emphatically 
Sisters of the People. Unlike the Sisters of some 
other institutions, they are alwaysaccessible. Instead 
of keeping a woman whose sorrow is as urgent as 
that of the woman of Syro-Phcenicia, waiting until a 
season of devotion is ended, these Sisters are trained 
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in the belief that the truest devotion consists in seek- 
ing at once to bind up broken hearts and “to loose 
the bonds of wickedness.” This means, of course, that 
cherished plans are continually upset. But does 
not Christ often come to His servants in lowly guise, 
when His coming means the complete spoiling of a 
carefully arranged programme, that they may prove 
both to themselves and to Him whether they are 
in reality always at His disposal? A Sister of the 
People must be prepared for hourly appeals for sym- 
pathy from all sorts and conditions of people—not by 
any means only from the poor. Now it is to take 
charge of a naughty girl, and mother her until it can 
be decided what to do with her. Now it is to enter 
into the sorrow of a deserted wife with her little 
children. Now it is to speak hopeful words to a man 
who is out of employment. Now it is to answer the 
questions of a party of Americans who came in quest 
of information, accompanied by a shorthand writer 
with his note-book. So ignorant and so helpless are 
many who come for help, that a Sister of the People 
is utterly disqualified for her sacred calling unless, 
like the high priests of old, she has learned “to 
have compassion on the ignorant and those that are 
out of the way.” 

In thus venturing to indicate the work of the Sisters 
of the People, I must express my indebtedness to 
Sister Lily, a senior member of the Sisterhood, to 
whose resource, sympathy, and capability the Mission 
owes so much, 

The amazement of the leading London journals, 
when, a few years ago, Mr Arthur Sherwell published 
his volume on Life in West London, was a striking 
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illustration of the proverbial statement that Londoners 
do not know London. In the district next to the 
richest in the world, Lazarus still lies at the doorstep 
of Dives and receives nothing more than the crumbs 
which fall from his table, and sometimes not even 
those. Within a stone’s throw of the palaces of the 
princely are the hovels and fever dens of the starving. 

Here you find every shade and variety of life, from 
the highest to the lowest ; the extremes of wealth and 
the extremes of poverty. Here are to be found every 
variety, too, of creed, language, and race: Russians, 
Poles, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Belgians, 
French, Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, Swiss, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Jews, Greeks, Servians, 
Roumanians, Turks, Persians, Chinese, Africans, and 
Americans. 

That trinity of evil—intemperance, impurity, and 
gambling—holds high court in the West Centre of 
London. It is strange that the very district where 
Parliament sits should be known as the plague spot of 
the Empire. Every night Piccadilly witnesses scenes 
of shameless vice, the awfulness and hideousness of 
which are beyond all power of description. Boundless 
wealth, luxury, and vice prey upon weakness, misery, 
and innocence ; and the weak, the unfortunate, and 
the helpless drift down lower and ever lower, with few 
to care, few to pity, and fewer still to help. The 
increasing shamelessness of West End vice was 
clearly evidenced in an interview with the Vicar of 
St Martins-in-the-Fields in London. He said that no 
respectable woman or girl shopping in Regent Street 
cares now to remain there much after four o’clock. 

Mr Price Hughes says: “West London is the 
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headquarters of everything that is cruel and wicked 
and diabolical in the English-speaking world. It is 
the centre from which the poison of deadly sin radiates 
to every city, town, and village in the land. No one 
who knows West London can doubt that the work 
of Christianity is more arduous here than anywhere 
else in this redeemed world. Two thousand years ago 
_St Paul realised that the strategic point, the fateful 
spot, was Rome; now it is London. For weal or for 
woe, the future of the British Empire, and to a great 
extent the future of the human race, depends upon 
London, and London depends upon West London, 
There is scarcely a Christian family in the land which 
does not at some time or other send a son ora 
daughter there, and if these innocent children of 
Christian homes fall in London, as thousands as 
innocent as they have fallen, and are continually fall- 
ing: they will not fall in the North, nor in the East, 
nor in the South of London, but in the West.” 

These Sisters of the People, who spend their days 
among the poor and needy, and some of them their 
nights amidst the sinful, can tell terrible stories of 
tragedy and agony under the glare of the electric 
light, and behind the mask of wild scenes of licence 
and revelry. They say it is only as they get into per- 
sonal touch with the hapless victims who throng the 
streets of this Vanity Fair that they have any concep- 
tion of their temptations, or of the miserable hearts 
which so many carry about under all their superficial 
appearances of finery and frivolity. Nor has one any 
conception of the subtlety of the Satanic agencies 
which are at work to entrap the unwary, and hold 


them fast when once entrapped. 
I 
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We will let Sister Margaret—one of the Rescue 
Sisters—who has worked through summer and winter, 
through difficulty and discouragement, through alter- 
nating hope and dread, faith and despair, till she is 
known and trusted by those who haunt the pavements 
of Piccadilly, tell the story which appears in the West 
London Mission Report for IgoI. 

“Tt had been raining very fast early in the evening ; 
everything looked: dull and wretched. I was at 
Katherine House, having come from Walthamstow 
on purpose to do what I could on Piccadilly. After 
coming so far, I felt I must go out, if only for a short 
time. I had a few lovely marguerites I wanted the 
girls to have; they usually accept them gratefully. 

“ However, this time I seemed to meet with little re- 
sponse. I had walked from Wellington Street, Strand, 
through Leicester Square, past all the brilliant lights 
that are so attractive, on to Piccadilly, down Regent 
Street, on to Oxford Circus. It was nearly two 
o’clock in the morning, the night damp, with a keen, 
cold wind. 

“Itis always difficult to work on such nights. I was 
very downcast, but the flowers I still held in my hand 
seemed to speak to me of God’s golden sunshine in 
the heart, spreading out until each life might be pure. 
I was encouraged to go on, when | noticed two young 
girls sitting on the railings outside Verrey’s restaurant 
in Regent Street—one looking very miserable, the 
other hard and defiant. Something in the face of the 
younger looked so hardened I felt she must have a 
sad history. I spoke to them. One took the flowers 
without making any remark. The girl we will call 
Lucy looked at me in surprise, saying, ‘I should like 
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to keep them, but I have no money to pay for them.’ 
After a little conversation she understood I was giving 
them away. She thanked me, yet with a very cynical 
laugh said, ‘I can’t live on flowers. They are no use 
tome. If any of my companions see me, and I tell 
them where I got them, they will only laugh at me, 
and say, “What! are you going to be converted?” I 
say, Sister, what is being converted like? Does it 
help you to get your living in an easier way? If so, 
that is just my mark.’ She jeered and laughed, until 
I felt I could say no more to really make her under- 
stand I wanted to be her friend, and longed to help 
her. I put out my hand to shake hands with her, and 
say good-night and God bless you, when her face 
softened, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“What, you shake hands with me! You don’t 
know all, or you would not even speak to me.’ 

“T told her I longed to be her friend, whatever the 
past had been. In a very rough manner she took 
hold of my hand, saying : 

““My friend! my friend! black’ Eee friend! 
There! I cannot believe it. I am only twenty-two 
years of age, but most of the girls here are afraid of 
me—I mean when I have been drinking. I have not 
been drinking to-night; had no money and no pals to 
treat me. It has been too wet for the swells to come 
out, so I was obliged to go without. You mean to 
be my friend! When I make a new friend I 
always think of how it will pay. What are your 
terms ?’ 

“Poor Lucy! I laughed at her bluntness and 
what she called being straightforward. I told her 
my terms of continued friendship with her would be 
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standing by her through all difficulties when once 
she had left the life of sin behind her, and was 
determined to try and do the things that were right. 
“< Ves, I like those terms. But when do we begin 
our friendship? I cannot live on air, flowers, or 
tracts any more than you can!’ 
“T asked her to call and see me. Poor girl! she 
had not quite learned to trust me; so she said: 
“No, I cannot do that ; will you come and see me? 
Then I Shall think you want me for your friend. I 
am living in a bad house, but I will see they do not 
interfere with you. Bring someone with you, if you 
like; and if you come I promise to pack up and 
come away with you. I should like to be good. It 
would be a change, anyhow. I have never been good 
in my life. Come to-morrow, only not in that 
bonnet; it looks nice, but it won’t do for our house. 
I will lend you my hat if you like ; here it is now.’ 
“She took her hat off at once tolend me. I smiled, 
thanking her, saying I was afraid she would take cold 
in the damp air. I promised to go the next day out 
of uniform. I went the next day to one of the worst 
streets in London. Sister Mildred went with me, out 
of uniform. We knocked at the door several times, 
receiving no answer, when a horrid ‘German bully’ 
appeared on the step, opening the door with a key, 
looking at us both in a very suspicious manner. A 
young girl about eighteen had come to open the door, 
but looked afraid to speak when she saw the ‘ bully.’ 
We asked for the girl we wanted. She said, in a 
timid voice, ‘She does not live here. The bully 
said, ‘Yes, she does; that noisy girl on the second 
floor!’ Lucy was listening, and came running down 
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to the door, saying, ‘ These are my sisters.’ Then to 
the bully, to put him off, ‘Don’t give the house away.’ 

“We were then taken upstairs to Lucy’s room— 
a miserable, dirty, little back room, that she was 
paying 15s. 6d. per week for. She laughed when 
we got upstairs. ‘I have done him this time; he 
won't trouble us now. He really thinks you are 
my sisters, and he would be afraid to say anything 
to them. Men like him are always cowards if 
they think you have friends. He is a brute to all 
the girls in this house; they are afraid of him, and 
the woman that lives with him. Do you know this 
is one of the worst houses in London? He and his 
woman get all the young girls they can, and dress 
them up and send them or take them to the night 
clubs. ‘They are not allowed in Piccadilly yet. When 
they begin to drink they are sent out alone. He 
knows they will return, for he provides their dresses 
and threatens to arrest them for running away with 
his property. They are ignorant girls, as far as the 
law is concerned, and they know it is no use 
speaking to the policemen, for they only laugh at you, 
saying, “Be off with your lies!” That is how the 
bullies make their money ; they know no one will 
listen to what girls on the street say. When we get 
too old for the game he takes other houses, and 
if we are what he calls smart business girls he 
puts us in charge of one of the houses. The 
others who are quieter looking he sends to the stations 
to meet trains and bring the girls who are supposed 
to be coming to situations. They are very seldom 
caught, for he always keeps one house very respectable, 
where the girls are taken to first. Then after a time 
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they are sent on to the bad houses, and if inquired 
after he always makes some excuse. It is really a 
hateful life, but when you once get into it there seems 
no way of getting out of it, 

“Lucy had promised to manage one of the houses 
for him, but had no intention of doing so. She 
promised, if I would trust her, she would meet me 
next day and go into a home. I felt a little doubtful 
of her promise, but said I would be there. I went the 
next day to meet her as arranged. There she was, 
with her small parcel ; she could only bring very few 
of her clothes away with her, or she would never get 
out of the house. The bully thought she was going 
to meet a train coming from Plymouth with two girls 
she was to take to another house. How she cried, 
saying, ‘If I had never seen you I could not begin 
that part of the life. I have done wrong in every 
way myself, but I have never started a fresh girl on 
this game, and never shall? 

“JT wrote to a good woman I know, and asked her 
to meet them, and give them into the hands of the 
police. Poor Lucy! she said she dare not do more 
than that, for the bully would turn on her and say 
she had decoyed the girls. ‘I ama girl on the streets, 
and the Court would not listen to me. If they only 
would listen to some of us girls, and watch for them- 
selves, they could soon stop the trade with young girls, 
but they won’t.’ She would not say more, for she 
had not learnt to trust me altogether, and felt she had 
said too much. She came to Winchester House, and 
stayed nearly a year. 

“Lucy’s history was a very sad one. At the age 
of thirteen she was sent to one of the music-halls to 
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be trained as a dancer and chorus girl. At the age 
of fifteen she was ruined by a stage-manager. Before 
she was nineteen she had taken to drink to drown 
her trouble, and drifted on to the streets, when she 
was taken to the house where Sister Mildred and I 
visited her. 

“It is now over six years since Lucy came to 
Winchester House. Her first situation she only kept 
six months. It was in the country ; the mistress was 
very kind to her, but she could not settle there. She 
longed to go abroad, and make a fresh start, and the 
way was opened for her. She had learned to pray 
herself, and to trust God, and in answer to her prayers 
a letter came asking if I had a girl willing to help a 
nurse with children going to America. I told the 
lady all about Lucy, and she was willing to give her 
a trial. Lucy went, and gave satisfaction, keeping her 
situation for three years, only leaving to get married. 
A good Methodist local preacher married her, and 
her singing and his preaching have been the means of 
helping many to a better life. : 

“Her last letter was full of thanksgiving to God, 
and those who had helped her. She always sends a 
donation to the Midnight Suppers. Her life has been 
a blessing to many, although she was considered 
past hope ; but love never faileth, and Lucy has been 
faithful to the love shown her.” 

The work of the West London Mission is so 
bewilderingly many-sided that it is almost impossible 
to catalogue it, to say nothing of describing it. There 
are no fewer than 1907 persons in full or probationary 
membership with the Mission Church at St James’s 
Hall, Craven Hall, Cleveland Hall, and Chalton Hall, 
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Over 3000 services and meetings are held every year, 
exclusive of Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and 
Mothers’ Meetings. Open-air services are held in the 
parks, streets, and alleys. Vigorous Temperance work 
is done at each hall, and in the open-air. For the 
purposes of visitation there are Room-to-room 
Guilds, the Public-House Guild, the Lodging- 
House Guild, and the Workhouse Guild. To 
encourage thrift among the poor, there are Men’s 
and Women’s Slate Clubs, Penny Banks, Cloth- 
ing, Provident and Boot Clubs, Goose and Christ- 
mas Clubs, in connection with which, at the 
Christmas of Ig00, there were purchased 2500 
different articles. From these Thrift Societies about 
#3500 of the people’s money passed through the 
hands of the Sisters during the year 1900. To give 
the unemployed a fresh start there is a Labour 
Bureau, and thousands have been provided with 
clothes, tools, and work. There is a Servants’ 
Registry and a Soup Kitchen. There are two Dis- 
pensaries, and the Mission provides its staff of 
hospital-trained nursing Sisters, each one being duly 
certificated and qualified, and acting under the direc- 
tion of Dr Pearce-Gould. There is a Créche, where 
from forty to fifty children a day find refuge, the 
mothers paying fourpence a day for a privilege for 
which they are most grateful. A volume might be 
written about St Luke’s House under the loving and 
skilful care of Dr Howard Barrett. It is one of the 
most pathetic institutions conceivable, a hospital—_ 
should I not describe it a home ?—for the respectable 
dying poor. The “ Guild of the Brave Poor Things” 
throws sunshine into the lives of those who enter 
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upon life with such disabilities as lameness, blindness, 
partial paralysis, and other physical ailments. Work- . 
house Teas are given every month to aged people in 
three large workhouses—St Pancras, St Marylebone, 
and St James’s. There is a Preventive, as well as a 
Rescue Home. As soon as the unfortunate women 
and girls have been won from the streets they are 
employed in dressmaking, where each girl is paid a 
small wage, which increases as she becomes more 
competent in her work, and in this way her self- 
respect and independence are encouraged. 

There are People’s Drawing-Rooms for the poor, 
Cycle Clubs, Rambling Clubs, University Extension 
Lectures for the young people from business houses. 
A Poor Man’s Lawyer (who is an eminent solicitor) 
gives gratuitous legal advice with most beneficial 
results. One of the ministers—the Rev. C. Ensor 
Walters—headed the poll of the St Pancras Council, 
and is Chairman of the Public Health Committee. 
The Sisters serve on the various Charity Organisation 
Society Committees in the district, on the Com- 
mittees of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, the 
Country Holidays Fund, the Workhouse Girls’ Aid 
Association, and also on the Board of Guardians. 
When every organised branch of work has been fully 
described there yet remains a mass of untabulated 
work which cannot be labelled, but which comes from 
all sorts of unexpected quarters and unexpected 
persons. 

“We have entered into the lives of those who live 
in the shops, in the squares, and in the slums of West 
London,” says one of the Sisters of the People. “We 
have fought in individual lives, drink, cruelty, impurity, 
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and infidelity in its lowest form; and what, perhaps, 
is even worse, selfishness, callousness, ignorance, and 
luxury: we have given a voice to the dumb. We 
have come into the homes of the poor quietly and 
naturally, and the kinship we claim has been silently, 
unconsciously accepted. We know the inside of the 
workhouse, hospital, prison, and police-court : we have 
tasted the bitter cup. We have carried little children 
in our arms, we have nursed the sick and watched 
by the dying, and comforted the grief-stricken. We 
have lifted up the fallen or the trodden-down, and 
have fought the battle of the weak. We have 
gathered the girls and the boys, the young men and 
women with us as we went on, and have shared our 
thoughts, our education, our best joys with them. 
We have seen Christ in everyone, however wicked 
and degraded. We have felt ourselves one with every 
victim of social injustice and wrong, we have borne 
their griefs and carried their sorrows, and their iron 
has entered into our soul. We have kept our faith— 
in man, in God. Have we justified our existence?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
FREE CHURCH FEDERATION. 


IN the Methodist Times of February 20th, 1890, there 
appeared a signed article by Dr Guinness Rogers, 
entitled “A Congress of the Free Churches.” The 
first utterance in that article struck the key-note of 
the movement. It was the following sentence: “ Has 
not the time come when the true unity which, I 
believe, undoubtedly exists between the different 
Evangelical and Nonconformist Churches of the 
country should be made more distinctly visible?” 
Dr Guinness Rogers had been greatly impressed by 
the gradual disappearance of the internal misunder- 
standings, suspicions, and antagonisms which had rent 
English Dissent even more than the Anglican Church 
is rent by her three divisions to-day. The proof of 
the unbroken harmony which had taken the place 
of antipathies and controversy was to be seen in the 
exchange of pulpits, in mutual recognition, in the 
unhesitating transfer of members of one communion 
to another, and in various other ways. 

This realisation in the actual Church life of the 
same complete and full communion that existed in 
the Apostolic age had not been brought about by any 
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abandonment of principle or denominational peculiar- 
ity, but by the discovery that truth is many sided, 
and that no phase of ecclesiastical organisation has an 
exclusive claim to acceptance. 

Dr Guinness Rogers then refers to the fact that a 
Church Congress meets together year by year, for 
the advancement of Anglicanism, and asks whether 
Evangelical Nonconformity might not have a similar 
gathering. Sucha Congress, he declares, “would be a 
public development of a Church idea which at present 
is hardly realised. Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Congregationalists meeting on the same platform, not 
for the interchange of compliments and courtesies, but 
for true Christian fellowship in devotional service, and 
for counsel on common Christian work, would be a 
striking illustration of a catholic Church, including 
various sections, each with its own form of develop- 
ment and with its distinctive features of doctrine and 
ritual, but all one in Christ Jesus.” 

The suggestion was warmly supported by Dr 
Clifford, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr T. B. Stephenson, Dr 
Townsend, Dr Watts, Dr Keen, Mr Percy W. Bunting, 
editor of the Contemporary Review, and needless to 
say by Mr Price Hughes. Mr F. B. Meyer suggested 
that the Society of Friends should be added to the 
four communities mentioned by Dr Guinness Rogers. 
That was immediately done, as the omission was a 
mere accident, and the Friends have been among 
the most generous and enthusiastic supporters of 
the federation. 

The first Free Church Congress was held in Man- 
chester in November 1892. The selection of Dr 
Mackennal as Secretary of the provisional committee 
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did more than can be expressed to secure the ultimate 
success of the movement. 

In the second Congress held in Leeds in the spring 
of 1894, it was resolved on the motion of Mr Price 
Hughes that for the future the basis of representa- 
tion should be neither personal, as in the Anglican Con- 
gress, nor denominational, as some argued, but terri- 
torial. That happy suggestion solved a great problem, 
and England and Wales have since been covered by 
a network of local councils, each of which elects its 
due proportion of representatives to the national 
gathering. This territorial arrangement eliminates 
all sectarian distinctions. The representatives of the 
local councils attend not as denominationalists but 
as Evangelical Free Churchmen. This arrangement 
came into force for the first time at the Birmingham 
Congress in 1895. 

Up to that time different presidents representing 
different communions had presided over the different 
sessions of the Congress. But in the Leeds Confer- 
ence it was resolved on the motion of Mr Price Hughes 
that instead of this relay of casual chairmen each 
Congress should nominate a President who would take 
the chair at every session of the next Congress, and 
continue in office until his successor was appointed in 
the following year. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment Dr Berry became the President at the Birming- 
ham Congress, and that Congress nominated Mr Price 
Hughes as President of the Nottingham Congress of 
the following year. At the Birmingham Congress 
Messrs George and Richard Cadbury placed a large 
sum of money at the disposal of the committee for the 
purpose of the national organisation of the movement. 
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Fifty years ago the Rev. John Angel James had 
maintained that the majority of the people could never 
be reached except on the principle of a parochial 
basis; but the voluntary Churches were not at that 
time prepared for this truth. This parochial idea had 
been carried out first in Bradford, and then in Bir- 
mingham, with great success by the Rev. Thomas 
Law, an able and enthusiastic minister of the United 
Methodist Free Church, and at the unanimous request 
of the Nottingham Congress, Mr Law consented to 
give up his pastorate and undertake the work of 
organisation, for which he had already shown remark- 
able aptitude. The Congress now found itself in a 
position to remove its headquarters from Birmingham 
to London. 

The final act of the Birmingham Congress was to 
authorise the Committee to prepare a constitution to 
be submitted to the Congress of 1896. In the drafting 
of the Constitution of the new organisation, Mr Price 
Hughes took a very important part. When the Con- 
gress met at Nottingham, under his presidency, in 
March 1896, it represented 10,000 churches with a 
membership of a million. By general consent the 
President’s address was one of the most brilliant, 
powerful, and eloquent expositions of the views 
and objects of the Congress, and of the faith in the 
Holy Catholic Church, as it is held among Free 
Churchmen, that has been delivered in our day. Mr 
Price Hughes succeeded in communicating to his 
hearers some of his own strong convictions as to the 
immense possibilities which lie before the Free 
Churches of this country. 


In this masterly deliverance Mr Hughes says that 
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while we glory in the words Protestant, Noncon- 
formist, Dissenter—words which express some of the 
most inspiriting facts of human history—they were 
bound to admit that they were all negatives, stating 
what we are not, what we do not, and what we will 
not. Protestants because we protest against any one 
coming between us and Christ. |Nonconformist 
because we refuse to conform to an unchristian act 
of the reign of Charles II. which placed the Anglican 
Church in a position of schismatical isolation from 
eighty million members of the Catholic Church. 
Dissenters because we wholly dissent from the Eras- 
tian doctrine that the Church of Christ should be 
subject to the authority and control of the State. 

“It is high time,” said Mr Hughes, “that we made 
a more positive statement of our Faith. We are 
therefore Evangelical Free Churchmen. The Roman 
Catholic stands for the supremacy of the Pope. The 
Anglican Catholic for the supremacy of the Crown. 
The Scriptural Catholic for the supremacy of Christ. 
We are not one in the Pope, we are not one in the 
Crown, but we are one in Christ. That is our point 
of union, and we realise it more and more.” 

The permanent constitution was adopted on the 
following day, and the Congress became the first 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. 
The objects of the movement were defined in the 
Constitution as follows: 


1. To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co-oper- 
ation among the Evangelical Free Churches. 

2. To assist in the organisation of local councils. 

3. To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual 
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counsel concerning the spiritual life and religious 
activities of the Free Churches. 

4. To advocate the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church, and to defend the rights of the associated 
Churches. 

5. To promote the application of the law of Christ 
in every relation of human life. 

Writing in the Contemporary Review in March 
1897, Mr Price Hughes predicts: “ Before ten years 
have passed everybody in England will realise that 
a new thing has appeared in our midst, as absolutely 
unprecedented as it is pregnant with illimitable possi- 
bilities.” It has not taken ten years to witness the 
complete fulfilment of that prophecy. 

The first-fruits of this remarkable federation was 
the preparation of a New Catechism representing the 
positive and fundamental doctrinal conviction of all 
the Evangelical Churches. As Mr Price Hughes was 
President of the National Council at the time the pro- 
ject was started, he was made permanent Chairman 
of the Committee, which met over a period of two 
years in his house. Dr Dykes had been requested 
to prepare a draft Catechism, and when he appeared 
for the first time, manuscript in hand, at the Cate- 
chism Committee, Mr Price Hughes exclaimed: “Well, 
Doctor, you have undertaken what no man in Europe 
has dared to attempt for 300 years.” The National 
Council undertook this great work, not merely to 
demonstrate the unanimity of theological conviction 
which now characterises the great Protestant 
Churches, but in response to an urgent and ever 
growing appeal for a new Catechism that was 
catholic rather than denominational, and that was 
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also up to date in the sense that catechetical state- 
ments should be expressed in modern language 
rather than in absolute terms, which involve risk of 
ambiguity and misapprehension. 

This catechism has been received with universal 
approval by Evangelical Christians, including even 
those of the Anglican Church. It has already been 
circulated through the British Empire and the United 
States of America, and has been translated into Welsh, 
French, and Italian. “No such enterprise,” says Mr 
Hughes, “has ever been seriously undertaken since the 
unhappy day on which Martin Luther quarrelled with 
Huldreich Zwingli. I frequently said in the earlier 
meetings that we should do well if we completed our 
task in ten years. But God has in so marvellous and 
unprecedented a way brought us together, enabled us 
to see the other side of the shield, and revealed to us 
the higher truth which reconciles two subordinate 
ones, that the work has been done in two years. 
On the lowest calculation we are the kinsmen and the 
spokesmen of not less than eighty millions of Evan- 
gelical Christians, almost all of whom are citizens of 
the most progressive and powerful nations in the 
modern world. We quite admit that numbers are 
not everything, but they are a great deal, especially 
when their union is neither compulsory, nor political, 
but voluntary, intelligent, and spiritual. We have long 
borne the reproach of unnecessary and endless division. 
We bear it no longer. The centrifugal forces of 
excessive individualism, the reaction from centralised, 
clerical despotism, have spent their strength. The 
centripetal forces of vital brotherly love have resumed 
their genial sway.” 
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- According to the latest returns, the churches re- 
presented in the National Council have 9005 ordained 
ministers, 50,729 local preachers, 388,160 Sunday 
School Teachers, 3,350,224 Sunday School Scholars, 
i 1,911,924 communicants, and sitting accommodation 
ae for 2,993,708 persons. 

The movement is spreading over the Empire, the 
United States of America, and India. Itis peculiar in 
the fact that it is not philanthropic, humanitarian, poli- 
ee tical or educational, but essentially ecclesiastical and 
_ Christian. Its essential doctrine as stated in the cate- 
5 chism is that our Lord Jesus Christ is the only and 
2 sufficient centre of unity for the living visible members 
4 of the Holy Catholic Church throughout the world. 
4 For this reason those who do not accept the deity of 
i Christ are necessarily excluded from the National 
Council and its local constituent councils, and Mr 
Hy Price Hughes has taken the leading part in insisting 
upon that inevitable consequence of loyalty to our 
Divine Saviour. 

We ought not to conclude this reference to a feature 
of Mr Price Hughes’ life, which gives him the greatest 
gratification and which we have reason to believe he 
i: regards as the most important of his life-work, without 
is saying that this incalculably important ecclesiastical 
: movement is the direct outcome of the Grindelwald 
Conferences which Dr Henry Lunn so skilfully pro- 
moted, and which were so foolishly ridiculed by 
iy prejudiced persons. It was at Grindelwald that Mr 
2 Price Hughes first met Dr Berry, who became his 
most powerful associate in organising and developing 
the ecclesiastical character of this new movement. 
The Grindelwald Conferences were of immense 
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importance in proving first that anything like organic 
union with the Anglican Church was at present abso- 
lutely impossible; and, secondly, that the organic 


union of all the Evangelical and Protestant churches | 


was now so easy as to become almost inevitable. 
The effective Federation of the Evangelical Free 
Churches will be the permanent memorial of those 
singularly interesting and instructive Conferences, 
under the shadow of the Bernese Alps. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


THE election of Mr Price Hughes to the supreme 
_ position of influence in the Wesleyan Conference 
when that august ecclesiastical assembly gathered at 
Hull in July 1898, was a foregone conclusion. The 
only anxiety was to know by what majority he would 
be chosen. Out of 505 votes he received no tewer 
than 369, and when his election was announced the 
Conference for a few moments forgot its dignity and 
broke into wild cheering. 

The President in his Inaugural Address said: 
“Fathers and brethren, until quite recently I never 
expected to sit in the Chair of this Conference, the 
Chair of John Wesley, and I will tell you why. There 
are three facts of which I am as deeply convinced as — 
I am of my own existence: first, that Jesus Christ is 
my own personal Saviour ; secondly, that He has called 
me to be a Methodist preacher; and thirdly, that 
my special work as a Methodist preacher was to be 
that of a pioneer and reformer. Now I am not as 
ignorant of human nature, even in the regenerate, as 
not to know the probable fate of the pioneer and 
reformer in a compact organisation. I confess that 
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nothing would have pleased and encouraged me so 
much during the last strenuous twenty years as some 
occasional recognition by this Conference ; but probably 
I have received too much generous appreciation from 
the Methodist people and distinguished personages out- 
side Methodism. Your Teutonic ancestors sometimes 
lifted a soldier out of the ranks, placed him on their 
shoulders, and proclaimed him lord of all. You have 
revived to-day that oldcustom. Until this morning I 
was nothing in this Conference but a circuit minister, 
and I am glad you have put a circuit minister into 
the Chair. 

“ There was, I confess, one personal ground on which 
I should have greatly rejoiced to be President. It 
would have been a great gratification to my father if 
he had been on earth to-day. But he died last autumn, 
and when, having sung his favourite hymn, ‘ Rock of 
Ages,’ we laid his mortal remains in the grave, I felt 
that the only personal ground on which I would care 
for this great distinction was buried with him. But | 
somehow the great heartiness and magnanimity with 
which you elected me this morning has raised my 
personal sentiment of gratification from the dead.” 

Mr Price Hughes at once signalised his election by 
taking two important new departures, The bulk of 
the ministers were accustomed to remain in the yard 
of the Conference Chapel engaged in conversation with 
friends old and new, while the devotional exercises at 
the beginning of each Session were proceeding with- 
in. As the Nestor of the Conference, Dr Rigg, said: 
“If primitive village Methodists were to come to our 
Conference and were to compare the number outside 
during the prayer-hour with the number inside—the 
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units within, the scores without—if they were to catch 


the sound of faint singing within, whilst perhaps they 


also heard the ring of loud laughter without—such 
ptimitive-souled Methodists from the villages would 
find a rock of offence.” Year after year this con- 
dition of things continued unchanged. Many 
mourned over it, but could suggest no remedy. Mr 
Hughes arranged for a brief devotional address—an 
instruction as it was—every morning by a well-known 
minister or layman. The change was delightful. Not 
only was a large attendance secured, but perfect quiet 
prevailed, and the interest, profit, and solemnity of 
these preparatory exercises left nothing to be desired. 
What, in appearance, at any rate, was an evil, if not 
a scandal, was completely remedied, and the work 
of the Conference gained the higher spiritual tone 
with which its proceedings were commenced. This 
devotional service has now been adopted by the 
Conference. 

The other departure was so contrary to precedent 
that only a man of great strength and courage would 
have ventured to suggest it. It had been the custom 
from time immemorial for the President to spend the 
year of his office in opening new chapels, preaching 
special sermons, inaugurating circuit enterprises, and 
work of asimilar character. Mr Hughes announced 
immediately after his election that he had received 
upwards of 500 such invitations to visit different 
churches during his year of office. He intended, 
however, to ask the permission of the Conference to 
hold a series of district Conventions for the enrichment 
of the spiritual life of the ministers and members. 
He proposed a two days’ programme in each district. 
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There would be first of all sessions for the ministers 
of the district, and then gatherings of all its church 
officers. 

The proposal was most heartily received, and the - 
following resolution was unanimously passed on the 
motion of Dr Stephenson: “The Conference having 
been informed of the wish of the President to devote 
a considerable portion of his time to the holding of 
meetings of ministers and church officers in the 
various districts of the Connexion during the ensuing 
year, thanks him for the suggestion, cordially welcomes 
it, and pledges itself to co-operate with him in efforts 
designed to promote the strengthening of the spiritual 
life, and theseeking of greater power for the service 
of Christ.” 

The result of these great gatherings of class-leaders, 
local preachers, Sunday school teachers, stewards, 
trustees, Temperance and Guild officers, organists 
and choir-masters was that Mr Hughes had an 
opportunity of coming into closer contact with the 
officers of the Church than any other President had 
ever enjoyed. It was such a revelation of the latent 
possibilities, the reserve forces, of Methodism as 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations. To the 
workers, gathered together in such numbers, the 
meetings proved most inspiring and helpful. Many of 
these came from out-of-the-way villages, where they 
had no opportunity of realising their fellowship with 
a powerful Church; and where, owing to depress- 
ing surroundings and a limited outlook, they were 
exceedingly liable to discouragement ; and hundreds 
had never before seen a President of the Conference. 
All the meetings were characterised by heart-searching 
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confession, unreserved surrender to Christ, and in 
multitudes of cases such a bestowment of “ power from 
on high” as made the gatherings forever memorable. 

In these wonderful meetings, organised in the most 
thorough and effective manner, Mr Hughes was seen 
at his best. Many of the papers which were contri- 
buted were so valuable and so deserving of an abid- 
ing place in the devotional literature of the Church 
that it is greatly to be regretted they were not after- 
wards collected and published. The President’s 
addresses were among the most effective and power- 

ful he has ever delivered, and the net result of these 
Conventions all over the Kingdom was a quickening 
of the vitalities of Methodism that is felt to this very 
day. 

The returns at the next Conference showed an in- 
crease of over 5000 members, with nearly 33,000 on 
probation for membership. This was no doubt largely 
due to the enriched life and quickened zeal of the 
Church, and to the fact, in itself no slight inspiration 
both to ministers and local preachers, that the 
President of the Conference, in all the sermons ox that 
year of office, looked for immediate results, and had 
the joy week after week of seeing men and women 
submit to Christ. 

The Conference over which Mr Price Hughes pre- 
sided was further memorable for the inauguration of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. This proposal to raisea 
million guineas for aggressive work in the Twentieth 
Century originated with Mr R. W. Perks, M.P., and 
his success in piloting this colossal financial enterprise 
through the Conference, and securing for each resolu- 
tion a unanimous vote, was due, in some measure at 
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any rate, to the alert and clear-headed occupant of 
the Chair. How extensively this proposal has been 
imitated by other Churches, and how magnificent has 
been the service rendered to this Fund at the critical 
periods of its history by Mr Price Hughes, is a matter 
of almost universal knowledge. 

The President found no difficulty in fulfilling the 
sometimes delicate duties of the Chair, for he was one 
of the select number of experts to whom the Confer- 
ence is indebted for its admirable rules of debate and 
procedure. For many years he has played a promi- 
nent part in the legislative history of the Methodist 
Church, and that Church is looking more and more 
to him with his progressive instincts, his gifts of 
eloquence and persuasion, his remarkable constructive 
powers, his ability to discern what is needed for the 
times, and his ardent desire for reunion, to carry 
on to completion the work which has placed the 
Methodist Church in the van of the Aggressive 
Churches of the land. 


CHAPTER CAITLE 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


I ONCE asked a minister of another Church, who 
stands in the front rank of preachers, to characterise 
Mr Price Hughes in a sentence or two. He said, 
“Hugh Price Hughes is always to me the embodi- 
ment of force.” It is this force that has so frequently 
brought him into collision with “the powers that be, 
and that has made his life so largely one of conflict, 
Such a man must of necessity be opposed and mis- 
understood, and years ago, when Mr Hughes was 
fighting so persistently for the reforms that have now 
taken place, he was at one and the same time the 
best loved and the best hated man in Methodism. 
Yet he has always been one of the most generous of 
opponents, and no one has shown himself more amen- 
able to reason when he has been proved to be in 
error, or more gentle in apology. His debating power 
is never seen at such advantage as when something 
has happened to call out its full strength. Then he 
sweeps all before him by the rush of his impetuosity. 
He is on his native heath in the Wesleyan Conference. 
Only those who have seen him plant his hands upon 
his hips, adjust his eyeglasses, and say, “Mr Presi- 
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dent,” will quite know what I mean. An emphasis is 
thrown into that last word which arrests immediate 
attention, and assures everyone that for the time 
being the debate has passed out of the region of 
deadly dulness. 

Men love to be swayed by a resolved and superior 
spirit. One of the main elements of the success 
which has crowned the years of strenuous labour, out- 
lined in the preceding pages, is the silent power of 
dominant leadership possessed by Mr Price Hughes 
in so remarkable a degree. One of our most success- 
ful evangelists sat lazily in his comfortable pew at 
Oxford. He came under the spell of this leader 
of men, yielded to it, awoke from his slumbers, 
found his true mission, and is to-day fulfilling it to 
the infinite gain of multitudes and to his own inex- 
pressible joy. 

Absolute fidelity to his convictions is another striking 
characteristic. Convinced that nothing was needed 
so much as an ethical revival, Mr Hughes took a 
course that to multitudes was perfectly shocking. He 
began, in the terribly emphatic way which marks his 
utterances, to bring the pressure of the ethics of Jesus 
to bear on the common life of the hour. John Wesley 
once said he preferred a sermon on good temper to 
what is popularly called “a Gospel Sermon.” “ The 
term,” said Wesley, “ has become a mere cant word. 
I wish none of our Society would use it. It has no 
determinative meaning.” Mr Hughes contended that 
the course he was pursuing, in dealing thus plainly 
and fearlessly with public and social questions, was 
simply a revival of the Methodism of Wesley, and in 
spite of discussion, detraction, and disparagement he 
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- pursued his way in loyalty to his convictions, and he 
has done more than any living man to dissipate the 
delusion that a preacher was turning aside from his 
high vocation when he made any but the most distant 
and half-apologetic allusions to the events of the 
hour. 

The clearness of Mr Hughes’s vision and the in- 
tensity and tenacity with which he holds his convic- 
tions have sometimes tempted him to evince a spirit 
akin to impatience with those whose dulness and 
timidity have compelled them to take a much longer 
time to arrive at the same conclusions. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a zzveless in- 
dustry is another conspicuous characteristic. Tolstoy, 
in one of his books, represents an ideal Tsar as keep- 
ing open house and table to all comers, but his guests 
had to face one condition—each man had to show his 
hands before sitting down to the feast. Those whose 
hands were hard and rough with work were welcomed 
to the best of the board, but those whose hands were 
soft and white had only crusts and crumbs. That is 
a doctrine in which Mr Hughes believes with all his 
heart. He has no sympathy with those who are 
content to “sit and sing themselves away to ever- 
lasting bliss.” For men to rest content in the assur- 
ance of their own safety without ever stretching out a 
helping hand to the wrestlers on the stormy sea, he 
has nothing but noble scorn. “The only thing im- 
possible to him,” as one has said, “is to be still.” He 
must be up and doing. When he takes a holiday 
he evinces the same tireless spirit. He has read all 
that is worth knowing about the place he visits ; he 
delights to communicate his knowledge to his fellow- 
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travellers ; and few know how to turn to such advan- 
tage the results of holiday experiences, whether at 
home or abroad, 

Those who know Mr Hughes slightly will be 
scarcely prepared for the assertion that he is one of 
the most thoughtful and affectionate of friends, and 
one of the most brotherly of ministers. Many con- 
sider him brusque and unapproachable. He may be 
curt when some leisurely individual proposes to waste 
his precious time in aimless conversation or in profit- 
less discussion. To such an intruder upon his path 
he says in the spirit of Nehemiah, if not in his words, 
“T am doing a great work and I cannot come down.” 
Let anyone think what it means to superintend a 
great Mission, to preside over an important London 
District, to attend numberless Committees, to travel 
through the length and breadth of the land kindling 
the fire of evangelism and provoking men to new zeal 
and enthusiasm, added to which are the claims of a 
great correspondence, and say if such a man is not 
justified in repelling the gossip, the faddist, and the 
bore. 

One of his present colleagues says, “Mr Hughes is 
never too busy to see, converse with, and advise those 
who work with him. If a colleague comes early in 
the morning or late at night, or even in cases of 
urgency after the Superintendent has retired to bed, 
he is heartily welcomed and the needed counsel is 
freely given.” He is a charming host, brimming over 
with fun and humour, and revealing at his hospitable 
table a side of his character of which the outside 
public know nothing. A London Congregational 
minister, then comparatively unknown, went one 
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night, in Mr Hughes’s Presidential Year, to St James’s 
Hall. Wishing to have some conversation with the 
preacher he was taken home to supper, and though it 
was eleven o’clock when he left the house, Mr Hughes 
insisted upon putting on his hat and coat in order to 
see his guest to a point from which he could readily 
find his way home. That minister says, “ I honoured 
and esteemed him before for his work’s sake. Since 
that time I have loved him for what I found him to 
be.” 

The Missionary Controversy of a few years ago, 
in which Mr Hughes was much misunderstood, 
called forth strong and divided expressions of opinion, 
but it furnished an illustration of splendid loyalty to 
a. friend which no one who witnessed it can ever 
forget. 

May we not say of Mr Price Hughes in Browning’s 
language— 


* One who never turned his back, 
But marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never thought though right were worsted 
Wrong would triumph. Held we fall to rise, 
Are baffled to fight better ; sleep to wake. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AT REST. 


THE bow, so long overstrung, was bound to break 
some day. Those manifold and engrossing calls on 
time and heart and brain recited in the foregoing 
pages seemed to increase and demand from Mr Price 
Hughes more than even his strenuous energies could 
adequately supply. There is nothing so difficult for 
a man in earnest as to voluntarily limit his possi- 
bilities of service. It is so easy to criticise and 
preach prudence to such without allowing for that 
divine momentum which is the passion of great 
souls. But though measures of relief came late to 
Mr Price Hughes, everything was done to save a life 
so valuable to the world. That he was working 
beyond his strength and burning slowly down with 
his consuming zeal, became apparent to many of his 
friends and brought many anxious thoughts. A 
breakdown must sooner or later come, and yet he 
fought on, regardless of consequences. 

It was in the year 1900 that he seemed first 
threatened. His splendid constitution showed 
evidence of strain, and his old trouble of gouty 
eczema began to cause him more inconvenience. 
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His wonderful nerve, strung always at concert pitch, 
betrayed symptoms of variance, and the medical men 
enjoined complete change of scene without delay. So 
he went to Palestine. Here, among those sacred 
fields which the feet of his Master had trodden, he 
drew fresh life and rest. It was his turn now. For 
years he had been spending himself for others, pour- 
ing forth continually messages of faith and faithfulness, 
and now, standing on holy ground, the Lord Himself 
drew nigh again and ministered unto His servant, re- 
filling his soul with power and peace. So that when 
he returned once more, with the breath of the sea upon 
his face, it seemed as though he would be spared to 
fill with service many spacious years. Others, who 
knew him more intimately, were not so sanguine, and 
noticed that he was not quite his old self, although 
fervent in spirit and ardent as ever in his work. The 
Simultaneous Mission came in the spring of I901, and 
into its wave of revival he threw himself with 
characteristic energy. But while at Manchester he 
suddenly broke down, and was carried by his grief- 
stricken friends out of the exciting touch of the 
multitude into rest and quiet. It was not thought 
advisable this time to prescribe foreign travel, so for 
some months he lived at Bournemouth in restful 
privacy. Rambling through the Hampshire lanes or 
cycling in the fresh and stimulating air from place to 
place, so the winter passed. 

Meanwhile his friends at the West End Mission had 
provided for him a comfortable and pretty house at 
Hindhead, on the Surrey hills, where he might be able 
to spend at anyrate a part of the week when he re- 
sumed his work at St. James’s Hall. To let himself 
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down as lightly as possible, he consented to take some 
holidays during the present year, visiting his old 
haunts in the Swiss valleys, and thereby gaining 
strength and tone. Nature did her best for him, 
striving with every art to beckon back the impercept- 
ably fading vision of a permanent renewal of power 
and life. But while he loved the magic of her soli- 
tudes, his heart ached for the crowd in Piccadilly, and 
his yearnings soon brought him to the sphere of his 
beloved work once more. 

Perhaps the most serious sign of the diminution of 
his powers was his own personal recognition of it. 
He caught echoes of the talk about his failing energies, 
and took them to his heart as all too true. He was 
always an optimist, most of all about himself, but he 
knew more than he cared to confess. Doubtless he 
heard at times the mystic murmur of the breakers of 
life upon the eternal shore. But this he kept to him- 
self. No farewell notes touched the music of his 
utterances. Eager, sympathetic, fearless as ever, he 
strove to solve the breathing problems of his time. 
He was still in his prime, as mere years go, but as God 
counts existence he had already lived very long. If 
the sword had to turn towards its scabbard, it had at 
anyrate fought a good fight in many a fray. 

He still wrote as well as spoke, for to this man 
was granted that double portion of privilege that he 
could serve his God with pen as well as tongue. 
His Methodist Times still gleamed with his virile 
thoughts, and his literary staff testify that “for over 
seventeen years, with perhaps six exceptions, he wrote 
the leading articles which have been printed week 
by week on our front page. Even in his lengthy 
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absences on the Continent and in the East he continued 
to keep this record unbroken.” His last contribution 
was a masterly review of an eminent theological work, 
and it is worth while to recall his words, testifying as 
they do to his loyalty as an evangelical teacher :— 

“Many persons lament in the present and last 
generation a decay of the sense of sin. We greatly 
differ from those of them who assert that this decay is 
due to the fact that it has become morally impossible 
for us to preach about Hell with the harshness and 
coarseness of other days. We believe with Dr Denney 
that any decay in the sense of sin is due to the fact 
that the scriptural doctrine of the Atonement is not 
preached as it once was. It is very significant that 
St Paul preached to the Corinthians ‘ first of all’ the 
message of the Atonement ; and if we have the wisdom 
and the courage to preach the Atonement as St Paul 
preached it, we shall do more to awaken a sense of sin 
than any possible attempt to frighten men by describ- 
ing, in medizval terms, the effects of sin. It is by 
proclaiming the sinfulness of sin and the love of God 
as revealed in the Cross and the power of the Cross to 
deliver us from the power of sin, that we shall melt 
the hearts of men.” 

It has been affirmed that he was so much at home 
on his own platform at St James’s Hall that there he 
was always at his best and least likely to show signs 
of breaking up. But on a very recent occasion, while 
preaching to a crowded audience, it was noticed by 
those near him that he hesitated a moment in his 
discourse, and nervously grasped the table as though 
to steady himself. On the last Sunday evening that 
he ever preached there he was more than usually 
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eloquent and impressive; and he foresaw a special 
importance in the event, for he mentioned to one of 
his friends earlier in the day—‘ You must pray that 
to-night,” he said, “ we may have a good time. I have 
a wonderful subject.” It was that of the Prodigal 
Son, and those who listened and watched him, all 
aglow with fervent zeal, will not soon forget the 
sacred power of the service. Though perhaps he 
never guessed the truth, this was to be his last 
message to men; and it seemed as if the oil of Divine 
grace had suddenly revived the drooping lamp of 
life so that some poor shipwrecked soul in its dark- 
ness might be illuminated. The cry of Philip, “Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us,” if in the heart of 
any there that night, was amply answered by this 
messenger of the Divine Son. 

The end came very suddenly—no lingering wasting 
or prolonged suffering, but a swift flight heavenward 
as in Elijah’s chariot of fire. He died in his armour, 
sword in hand, as such a fighter for-God should die. 

It fell on Monday, November 17th, 1902, a date 
not likely to be forgotten, for in that hour the world 
grew quickly darker for the light that failed. He 
had been to Sion Cottage on the Thames Embank- 
ment, at a meeting of the Christian Conference, and 
had listened with interest to a paper on “St. Francis 
of Assisi.” On leaving, he shook hands with some 
friends upon the threshold and walked homewards, 
overtaking one of the Sisters of the People on his way, 
who noticed that he was seized with faintness and 
promptly called a cab. But long before he could 
reach his door he had lost consciousness, and so they 
carried him in, and lying upon a sofa he passed away 
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within an hour. The light never came into those 
closed eyes again, and no word broke from those still 
lips of his. He left us in silence, to awake amid the 
throng of the redeemed who, harping with their harps, 
are for ever in the sunshine of the presence of the 
Lord. 

It was fitting that so distinguished a son of the 
Methodist Church should be brought into Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, and that service was almost national 
in its universal sorrow; certainly representative of 
every branch of the true vine of Christianity and of 
all classes of people. The grey-headed fathers of his 
own ministry, his old friends Canon Barker and Dr 
Clifford, the new Dean of Westminster, and Christian 
workers from all fields were there. The brief address 
of the President of the Conference was tender and 
brotherly, and the great congregation with one accord 
sang “Jesu, Lover of my Soul,” then in absolute 
stillness stood listening to the throbbing cadences of 
the Dead March in Saul.. Slowly the heartbroken 
crowd wended its way northwards, to wait under the 
yews and poplars of Highgate cemetery, and then, 
amid the grey mistiness of a wintry afternoon, after 
gazing at the open grave, they wandered slowly home- 
ward feeling that much of the joy and music of life 
had gone. But as far as his mighty word and work 
are concerned, Hugh Price Hughes is not dead. 
His voice still rings in the air ; his prayers, unforgotten 
before God, will continue to be answered as the years 
roll by. Many are the tributes which his tearful 
friends and co-workers render to his memory, pointing 
out wherein he was a type of Christian heroism we 
still sorely miss. Amongst these, some words of his 
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friend Dr Robertson Nicol, best sum up the character 
of the departed one :— 

“He was always clear, direct, and full of life. 
Though he was a born fighter, and always in contro- 
versy, there was no bitterness in his nature. We 
doubt if he was ever guilty of a cruel and wounding 
personal remark. We say this who have fought him, 
and who have watched his battles with others. In 
private conversation he was the same. There is not a 
word we ever heard him say of any human being 
which might not be written down and published. All 
who really knew him know the inherent kindness, 
gentleness, and generosity of his nature, and the in- 
tense tenderness of his domestic affections. Then he 
was practically sagacious in the highest degree. He 
knew what he longed for, what he wished to do. He 
had the gift of getting things done. He was not him- 
self, so far as we are aware, troubled by perplexity. 
Some things were sure to him, and these were enough. 
He knew very well how one single thought may keep 
the soul alive for years) He had much sympathy 
with mystical depth and religious reverie. The essence 
of Christianity to him was union with the living Christ. 
His definition of a Christian was based upon this. 
We remember his saying that he wished to have 
written on his tombstone the lines— 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find,’ 


Every hour was regal to him. But his nature was 
cautious and conservative, and he had all the attributes 
of a great general. He did not know how to take 
care of himself, and so to-day multitudes mourn and 
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miss him, and will continue to miss him all the time 
between the digging of his grave and theirs. But it 
is ours to remember that he who lies dead to-day was 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ; one who did not 
take counsel of meaner fears ; one who was tried and 
bore the test; one who was eager to welcome great 
experiences; one who said with his whole heart, 
Even so come, Lord Jesus. We were not blind to all 
that when he was near to us in the flesh; we see it 
more clearly now.” 

Ours is an age of haste. New thoughts, events, 
interests, impatiently crowd the doors of to-morrow, 
to seize the seats of to-day. Life is fast becoming as 
ephemeral as journalism, a hand-to-hand experience 
of temporary excitement and easy forgettings. It 
is well, therefore, for the wise to learn quickly the 
lessons of the passing day, and store up in the 
achives of memory the gracious and abiding teaching 
of the great life gone. In a sense, the true man 
never dies, and Mr Price Hughes still speaketh, 
though we see his face no more. The truths he felt 
and uttered while with us, still move the hearts of 
men, and will appear and reappear like harbour lights 
behind the heaving sea in the life of generations to 
come. Even though his name be forgotton, as the 
names of most are, save to those who love them, God 
and His righteousness will be remembered by the 
fact that he, His messenger, has lived. Though our 
eyes are misty with tears at the open grave, our 
hearts are stronger and inspired as we face again the 
work of the world’s salvation which he loved so well. 

We are reminded, as God knows we need to be, 
that the old Gospel, ever new, still holds the field as 
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the power in the life of humanity. The cant sneer 
about evangelical Christianity being played out as 
regards thoughtful men, is again nailed to the wall. 
Here was one of fine intellectual powers and scholar- 
_ship pre-eminently distinguished for his loyalty to the 
unshaken truths of the Bible. He had no doubts to 
air about the transgression of the sinner and God’s 
_way of salvation. Facing as he did continually the 
mystery of life’s misery and wrong, it never flung a 
shadow upon his simple faith in the love and wisdom 
of his God. As we have seen, he was not one of 
those who are ready to barter the Atonement for 
the patronage of unbelief. To him, Christ was a 
real Saviour, and Calvary a real and sufficient sacrifice 
for sin, and his wide experience taught him that 
not only was this what the world wanted, but that 
nothing else would do. Christ and Him crucified is 
still the one availing plea for the sinner. 

Then, this man preached a full Gospel with tact, 
but without partiality. Whatever we may think of 
the common complaint that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, we must admit that 
this is unhappily true as regards preaching. Strangely 
enough, however, it is the rich which come worse off 
in this matter, but Mr Price Hughes made no such 
difference. He saw not the dress or the social and 
intellectual position of his hearers, but the real man 
and woman beneath it all, the immortal soul, with 
its sins to be forgiven, and its one refuge from the 
wrath of God. He never minced matters, With 
great plainness of speech, he commanded all men to 
repent. He was not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ ; he did not impoverish his talent by hiding 
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it in the napkin of intellectual popularity. His 
sympathy for the sinner was warm and tender asa 
woman’s love, but he gave no quarter to his sin, or 
those who made him sin. On the question of 
righteousness, national and personal, the pulpit of 
St James’s Hall was a clarion of no doubtful sound. 
How much the poor and the oppressed will miss 
their champion! Wickedness in high places and 
low he alike denounced. Noone could for a moment 
misunderstand his position as regards drink, gambling 
and profligacy. Was not Piccadilly his parish? 

He has left us now, but he has bequeathed to each 
and all his mantle of responsibility, which, if worthily 
accepted, shall be accompanied by a double portion 
of his spirit of love and labour. The worker has 
fallen on sleep, but the work goes on, must go on, 
for its need appeals more passionately in its pathos 
every day. The working hours of life’s opportunity 
are shortening. To some of us the hues of sunset 
are already in the west, and the night cometh, when 
we too shall lie down as he has done, till the eternal 
morning dawns. 


THE END. 
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Life Story of the ‘‘ Sea King’s Daughter.’’ By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Eight Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. met. 

King and Emperor: The Life-History of King 
Edward VII. By Arthur Mee. Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. 1s. 6d. met. : 

Canon Barnett, of the Toynbee Settlement. 
By W. Francis Aitken. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 1s.6d. net. 

F. B. Meyer, B.A. By M. Jennie Street. 160 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. net. 

J. Clifford, MLAs, B.Sc., LL.D., D.D. By GS T: 
Bateman. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. net. 
Alexander Maclaren: The Man and His 
Message. A Character Sketch. By John C. Carlile, Author of 

‘The Royal Life.’ Frontispiece. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. et. 

Joseph Parker, D.D.: His Life and Ministry. By 
qa Dawson. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 
Is. Od. net. \ 

General Booth: The Man and His Work. By Jesse 
Page. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. net. 

Hugh Price Hughes. By Rev. J. Gregory Mantle. 
160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. met. 
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. The Conquest of the 


Air: The Romance of Aerial 
Navigation. By J. Alexander. 
With Preface by Sir Hiram 
S. Maxim. 160 pages. Fully 
illustrated. 

Describes the invention of balloons 


Lae and the progress made in aerial naviga- 


‘ Pan gation since the days of Montgolfier; 
From “The Conquest of the Air.” with accounts of Senor Santos Dumont 


y and his and other air ships. % 
Surgeons and their Wonderful Discoveries: 
Stories of Triumphs in Surgical Skill, and for the assuagement of Human 
Suffering. By F. M. Holmes, Author of ‘The Lifeboat,” etc. _ 
The Lifeboat: Its History and Heroes. By F. M. 
Holmes, Author of ‘‘ Firemen and their Exploits,” etc. 
Firemen and their Exploits: With some account 
of the Rise and Development of Fire Brigades, of various Appliances 
_ for saving life at fires, and for extinguishing the flames. By F. M. 
Holmes, Author of ‘* Engineers and their Triumphs.” 


MarvelsofAntLife. By W.F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.ES., 


of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
The Romance of the Savings Banks. By 
_ Arch. G. Bowie. ae 
The Romance of Glass-Making: A Sketch of 
the History of Ornamental Glass. By W. Gandy. 


The Romance of the Post Office : Its Inception 
and Wondrous Development.. By Arch G. Bowie. 


Marvels of Metals. By F. M. Holmes. 


Miners and their Works Underground. By 


F. M. Holmes. [Continued om next page. 


From “Firemen and their Exploits." 
II 


> es 
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i Ee 6d. each. 

Triumphs of the Printing Press. By Walter jenn 
Astronomers and their Observations. By 
' Lucy Taylor. With Preface by W. Thynne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
Celebrated Mechanics and their Achieve- 

ments. By F. M. Holmes. 
Chemists and their Wonders. By F. M. Holmes. 
Engineers and their Triumphs. By F.M.Holmes. 
Electricians and their Marvels. By Walter Jerrold. 
Musicians and their Compositions. By J. R. 
rifiths 


Naturalists and their Investigations. By 
George Day, F.R.M.S. 


THE BRITISH BOYS’ LIBRARY. 
A New Series of 1s. 6a. Books for Boys. Itiustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


Robin the Rebel. By H 
... Louisa Bedford, Author of ‘‘ The 
Twins that did not Pair,” etc. 


Runaway Rollo. By E. 
M. Stooke, Author of ‘* Dick’s 
Retriever,'’ etc. 


Success. Chats about Boys 
who have won it. By C. D. 
Michael, Author of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,” 
etc. Illustrated. 

Biographical stories showing that the secret of 
success is character. Men of talents as widely 
divergent as Elihu Burritt and William 
Chambers are cited in proof of this, An 
ne book for lads about to begin the battle 
Well Done ! Stories of Brave 

Endeavour. Edited by C. D. 
From ‘‘ Robin the Rebel.” Michael, Author of ‘* Heroes All!’' 

Heroes All! A Book of Brave Deeds for British Boys. 
Edited by C. D. Michael, Author of “ Deeds of Daring,’’ etc. 

Deeds of Daring; or, Stories of Heroism in Every-day 
Life. Selected by C. D. Michael, Author of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,”’ etc. 

Thane of the Dean. (The). By Tom Bevan, 
Author of ‘‘ White Ivory and Black." 

Noble Deeds: A_ Book of Stories of Peril and 
Heroism. By Charles D. Michael. 

Armour Bright. By Lucy Taylor. 

Old Red School House (The) : A Story of the Back- 
woods. By Frances H. Wood. : 

Ben: A Story of Life’s Byways. By Lydia Phillips, 
Author of ‘Frank Burleigh." 

Major Brown ; or, Whether White or Black, a Man. 
By Edith S. Davis. 

The Bell Buoy ; or, The Story of a Mysterious Key 
By F. M. Holmes. 
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Ts 6d. iy gs 
: THE BRITISH BOYS’ LIBRARY—(continued) = 


Jack: A Story ofa masbrerace. By E, M. Bryant. 


Hubert Ellerdale : A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe. 
By W. Oak Rhind. 


_ THE BRITISH GIRLS’ LIBRARY. 
A New Series of 1s. 6d. Books for Girls. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth extra, 


Granny’s Girls. By M. B. 
Manwell, Author of ‘* Little Miss.” 


Mousey,orCousinRobert’s 
Treasure. By Eleanora H. Stooke, 
Author of '*A Little Town Mouse,’’ etc. 


Marigold’s Fancies. By L. 
E. Tiddeman, Author of ‘ Grannie’s 
Treasures," etc. 


Lady of Greyham (The) ; 


or, Low in a Low Place. By Emma 
E. Hornibrook. 


Gipsy Queen (The). By 


Emma Leslie. 


Kathleen ; or, A Maiden’s In- 


From “ Granny's Girls.” fluence. By Julia Hack. 


Christabel’s Influence. By J. Goldsmith Cooper, 
Author of ‘ Nella." 

Maid of the Storm (The): A Story of a Cornish 
Village. By Nellie Cornwall. 


Queen of the Isles. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


Pleasures and Joys for Girls and Boys. 
By D. J. D., Author of “Anecdotes of Animal Sagacity.” With 
8 coloured and 111 other Illustrations. Size g by 7 inches. Hand- 
some coloured cover, paper boards and cloth back, ts. 6d. 
OPPY and Gay : Pictures and Stories for Every Day. 
. D. Author of ‘Stories of Animal Sagacity,” etc. With 8 
iis ‘and 97 other Illustrations. Sizeg by 7 inches. Handsome 
coloured cover, paper boards with cloth backs, ts. 6d. 


Anecdotes of Animals and Birds. By Uncle 
John. With 57 full-page and other Illustrations by Harrison Weir, 
etc. F'cap. 4 128 pages. Handsomely bound in paper boards, 
with Animal ee in ro colours, varnished, 1s. 6d. 

Stories of Animal Sagacity. By D. J.D. A 
companion volume to '* Anecdotes of Animals.'' Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with Animal 

- subject printed in 10 colours, varnished. ts. 6d. 
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: ILLUSTRATED REWARD gigs et, 
Crown 8v0. 160 pages. Cloth extra. Fully Illustvated. 1s. 64. each. = 


The Green Mountain 
Boys: A Story of the American 


Pollard, Author of ‘* Roger the 
Ranger,” etc. 320 pages. 


By Pansy. 


By M. S. Haycraft. 
paket 's Secret. By Ethel 


dle. 


By M. S. Haycraft. 

Little Soldiers. By KateL. 
Mackley. 

The Golden Doors. ByM. 


From “ The Lady of the Chine.” S. Haycraft. 


A Late Repentance. By Hannah B. Mackenzie, 


Author of ‘* Crowned Victor," etc. 


Will; or, “That Boy from the Union.” By L. Phillips, 
Author of “Frank Burleigh,”’ etc. 


Philip’s Inheritance; or, Into a Far Country. By 


F. Spenser. 


“His Handiwork,’’ etc. 


; War of Independence. By Eliza F. 


The Man of the House. | 


The Lady of the Chine. 


vy 


Miss Elizabeth’s Niece. 4 


cite 


A Red Brick Cottage. By Lady Hope, Author of - 


Shepherds and Sheep. By E. Stuart-Langford, 7 


Author of ‘A Measuring Eye,” etc. 


Our Phyllis. By M. S. Haycraft, Author of “ Sister 


Royal,’’ etc. 


Donald’s Victory. By Lydia Phillips. Author of ‘In — 


Friendship’s Name,” etc. 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands," etc. 320 pages. 


Whither Bound ? A Story of Two Lost Boys. By 


Owen Landor. 320 pages. 


Chrissy’s Endeavour. ; ” . 
Three People. }By “Pansy. 


Teal} 


Olive Chauncey’s Trust. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman, — 


The Young Moose Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. 


Eaglehurst Towers. By Emma Marshall. 


A Measuring Eye. By E. Stuart-Langford, Author of : 


**Miss Sophia's Repentance,” etc. 


Aileen; or, ‘The Love of Christ Constraineth Us.” By us 


Laura 1K. Barter-Snow, Author of “Harold; or, Two Died for Me." 


Everybody’s Friend ; or, Hilda Danvers’ Influence. 


By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
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eee Seite ENED QeC kine 
| KLLUSTRATED REWARD 


KS—(continued). f 


Fine Gold 3 or, Ravenswood Courtney. By Emma 
Marshall, Author of ‘* Eaglehurst Towers," etc. 
Hiram Golf’s Religion. By Geo. H. Hepworth, D.D. 


In Friendship’s Name: A Story for Boys. By L. 


Phillips, Author of ‘* Frank Burleigh,” etc. 


Marchester Stories. By Rev. Charles Herbert. 


Nella; or, Not My Own. By Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 


The Legend of the Silver Cup: Allegories for 
Children. By Rev. G. Critchley, B.A. (Small quarto.) 


Raymond and Bertha: A Story of True Nobility. 


By L. Phillips, Author of “Frank Burleigh. ’ 
Satisfied. By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 


Ted’s Trust ; or, Aunt Elmerley’s Umbrella. By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of ‘*‘ Who was the Culprit?" etc. 


1s. each. 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 


Fully Ullustrated. Crown 8v0. Cloth extra. IS. each. 


Ruth’s Roses; or, What 
Some Girls Did. By Laura A. Barter- 
Snow, Author of ‘Harold,’’ etc. 
128 pages. 

Pets and Their Wild 


Cousins: New and True Stories of 
Animals. By Rev. J. Isabell, F.E.S. 
128 pages. Many illustrations. 

A Brother’s Need. By L. 
S. Mead. 128 pages. 

Sunshine and Snow. By 
Harold Bindloss. 128 pages. 

At the Bend of the Creek: 
An Australian Story. By E. Gertrude 
and Annie A. Hart. 128 pages. 

Donalblaine of Darien. 

: By J. Macdonald Oxley, Author of 

From “ Ruth’s Koses.” ‘*Norman’s Nugget.’’ 128 pages. 

Eon the Good, and other Poems. By Charlotte Murray. 

All Play and No Work. By Harold Avery, Author of 
“The Triple Alliance,’’ etc. 

Bernard or Ben? By Jennie Chappell, Author of 
** Raymond’s Rival,” etc. ; 

Paul the Courageous. By Mabel Quiller-Couch, 
Author of ‘Some Western Folk,’’ etc. 

Uncle Zeph and his Yarns. By W. J. Forster. 

Raymond’s Angel: A Story of Two Lives Laid Down. 

- By Blanche Garvock. - 
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In Paths oF Peril. A Boy’s — 
Adventures in Nova Scotia. By J. 
Macdonald Oxley, Authorof‘‘Norman’s — 
Nugget,” etc. 128 pages. f 

“Crown Jewels.” By Heather 
Grey, Author of ‘' The Furled Banner," 
etc. 128 pages. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
By John Bunyan. 416 pages. 47 Illus- 
trations. 

Always Happy ; or, The Story 
of Helen Keller. By Jennie Chappell, 

_ Author of ‘* Ted's Trust."' 

Birdie and Her Dog. By 
E. C. Phillips. 

Children of Cherryholme 
(The). By M. S. Haycraft, Author 

Z BAZ of “Like a Little Candle,” “ Chine 

id From “In Paths of Peril.’ Cabin," etc. ; f 

i Lost in the Backwoods. By Edith C. Kenyon; 

pit Author of ‘‘ Brave Bertie,"’ etc. 

Roy’s Sister. By M. B. Manwell. po 

Cola Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. By Mrs. 

rt Craik, Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Bessie Drew ; or, The Odd Little Girl. By Amy Manifold. AS 

Frank Burleigh ; or, Chosen to be a Soldier. ByL. 
Phillips. ‘i 

Harold ; or, Two Died for Me. By Laura A. Barter. ‘i 

indian Life in the Great North-West. By 
Egerton R. Young, Missionary to the North American Indian tribes, 
North of Lake Winnipeg, Author of ‘t By Canoe and Dog Train," etc. ; 

Jack the Conqueror ; or, Difficulties Overcome. By i 

| ' the Author of “ Dick and his Donkey." 

Y Jim's Discovery ; or, On the Edge of a Desert. By 

T. M. Browne, Author OE ‘‘ Dawson's Madge,”’ etc. Ae 
Little Bunch’s Charge; or, True to Trust. By — 
Nellie Cornwall, Author of “ Tamsin Rosewarne," etc, 

Little Woodman and his Dog Ccesar (The). 

aah By Mrs. Sherwood. 

5 Marjory ; or, What Would Jesus Do? By Laura A. 

a Barter-Snow, Author of ‘‘ Harold; or, Two Died for Me." 

Pi Our Den. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of * Master 

Mt Lionel, that Tiresome Child." Tt 

Raymond's Rival ; or, Which will Win? By Jennie 

happell, Author of “ By and Finding,” etc. 

Sweet Nancy. . T. Meade, Author of “ Scamp 

Ae and I,'' “A Ban of el a etc. ‘i 

b Who was the Culprit ? By Jennie Chappell, Author ae 

of “Her Saddest Blessing,’’ ‘The Man of the rene: etc. as 
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Is. each. 
ate SHILLING PICTURE BOOKS. 


aaies 10g by 8 inches. Bound in handsome Coloured Paper Boards, with 
Coloured and othey Tilustvations. 15. each. 


Merry and Free : Pictures and Stories for our Little 
Ones. By R. V. 

Two Little Bears at School. By J. D., Author 
of ‘‘ We Three and Grandpa,” etc. 

Bruno’s Prize: Pictures and Stories for Merry and Wise. 

y J. D., Author of ‘Our Pets’ Picture Book,”  Dapple and 
Dobbin's Picture Book,’’ etc. 

We Three and Grandpa! A Picture Story Book 
for Little Ones. By J. D., Author of “‘ Happy Playmates,” ‘“‘ Butter- 
cups and Daisies,’’ etc. 

Our Pets’ Picture Book. By D. J. D., Author of 
‘A Merry Game,’’ etc, ; 

Happy Playmates: Pictures and Stories for Young 
Foiks. By J. D., Author of ‘‘ Buttercups and Daisies,'’ etc. 


Bible Piotures and Stories. Old Testament. By 


Bible Plotures and Stories. New Testament. By 
James Weston and D. J. D. : 

Pussies and Puppies. By Louis Wain. 

Dapple and Dobbin's Picture Book. By D. 

. D., Author of ‘* Happy and Gay,’ etc. 

Buttercups and Daisies: A Picture Story Book for 
Little People. By J. D. Size 9 by 7} inches. 

Holiday Hours in Animal Land. By Uncle 
Harry. New Edition. 96 pages. Size, 9 by 7% inches. 

Ring o' Roses : Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. 
By Uncle Jack. Author of ‘Frolic and Fun," etc. _Fcap. quarto. 
Holiday Joys : Stories and Pictures for Girls and Boys. 
By C. D. M., Author of ‘Merry Playmates,” etc. Fcap. quarto. 
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1s. each. f a SUBS HI 

Father Time. A novel mechan- 
ical Toy Book. The cover of this unique 
book is tastefully printed in colours, and 
shows Old Father Time, with his em- 
bellishments of wings and scythe, in 
cheerful conversation with two little folks 
who are seated on an hour-glass. A clock 
dial is given above, with real hands, which 
readily turn, and are thus useful in teach- 
ing children to tell the time. The reading 
matter is both instructive and entertaining, 
and the coloured and monotint illustrations 
of the games played during each month 
are beautifully reproduced. Is. 


‘Sure to delight the little ones.""—Bookseller. 
CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Crown 8v0. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth Boards. 1s. each. 

Gerald’s Dilemma. By Emma Leslie. 
Tamsin Rosewarne and Her Burdens. By 


' Nellie Cornwall. 


Her Two Sons. A Story for Young Men and Maidens. 
By Mrs. Charles Garnett. 


Marigold. By L. T. Meade, Author of “The Lady of 


the Forest," etc. 


Jack’s Heroism: A Tale of Schoolboy Life. By E.C. 
Kenyon, Author of ** Lost in the Backwoods,” etc. 


Rag and Tag: A Plea for the Waifs and Strays of 
Old England. By Mrs. E. J. Whittaker. 


Through Life's Shadows. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By L. T. 


Meade. 


Clovie and Madge. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Bible Wonders. By Dr. Newton. 
Elorsile House: A Book for Boys. By Emma 


slie. 


Like a Little Candle; or, Bertrand’s Influence. By 
Mrs. Haycraft. ; 


The Lads of Kingston: A Tale of a Seaport Town. 
By James Capes Story. 


Martin Redfern's Vow. By Ethel F. Heddle. a 
Pdiryman's Daughter (The). By Legh Rich- 


mond. 


Victoria; The Well-Beloved (1819-1901). By 
W. Francis Aitken. Crown 8vo. 152 pages. Eight Illustrations, — 
Cloth boards. ts. ; 
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. Is. each (not Illustrated). ee o i 
Keynotes to the Happy Life. *®y Mrs. Charlotte 
4s clei Author of “ For Love’s Sake” etc. Demy 16mo. Cloth 
‘boards. 1s. | 

For Love’s Sake. Bv ™ts. Charlotte Skinner. Demy 
— 16mo. Cloth boards, ts. 

eens. By Mrs. Charlotte Skinner 

pacrowned: fi the Master." Small 8vo. 112 pages. Cloth. iy 


psf I, By the Author of “Jack,” ‘ At Sunset,” 
Molly Soe 8vo. Illustrated Title Page. one extra. IS. j 


e~ely’s Little Minute. By Harvey Gobel. Long 
~ 8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Cloth extra. 1s. - 


9d. each. 
NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


96 pages. Small Crown 8vo. Illustvated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 
94. each. : 


Dorothy’s Trust. By Adela Frances Mount, Author 
of ‘‘ Margery’s Quest.” 

Grannie’s Treasures ; and How they Helped her. 
By L. E. Tiddeman. Six illustrations. 


His Majesty’s Beggars. By Mary E. Ropes. Eight 


Illustrations. 


Faithful Friends. By C. A. Mercer, Author of “ Rob 
and I.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 


**Only Roy.” By E. M. Waterworth and Jennie Chappell. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 


_Won from the Sea. By E. 
C. Phillips, Author of * Birdie and her 
Dog.”’ 

Aunt Armstrong’s Money. 
By Jennie Chappell, Author of ‘* Carol's 

g Gift,"’ etc. 

John Blessington’s Enemy. 
A Story of Life in South Africa. By E. 
Harcourt Burrage, Author of ‘‘ The Fatal 
Nugget,’’ etc. 

Carol’s Gift ; or, “ What Time 
I am Afraid I will Trust in Thee." By 
Jennie Chappell. 

(| Cripple George ; or, God has 

NS a Plan for every Man: A Temperance 
ee, ae Story. By John W. Kneeshaw, Author 

of **Norcliffe Court,'’ etc. 

—=—__| Cared for; or, The Orphan 

4 i i Wanderers. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen, 

pony erorsy a Eeusts Author of ' Dick and his Donkey," etc. 
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NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILx.ygrRaTED BOOKS—(continned). 


Ma RR ir hak Gi 8 BML ul 


~~ 9d. each. 


Sabes in the Basket (The); .,, Daph and Her 
Charge. 


Birdie’s Benefits ; 
Them." By Ethel Ruth Boddy. 


-Bel's Baby. By Mary E. Ropes. 
or, “A Little Child Shan. zt oad 


Five Cousins (The). By Emma Leslie. BS 


By Meta, Author o 


~ 


Foolish Chriss Sy i Be pease» and its Consequeniens 
aS Noe s son,'’ etc 


For Lucy's Sake. By Annie S. Swan. 
Giddie Garland ; or, The Three Mirrors. By Jennie 
Chappell. 


Grandmother's Child. 


By Annie S. Swan. 


How a Farthing made a Fortune; or, Honesty 
is the Best Policy. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 


How Paul's Penny became a Pound. By 
Mrs. Bowen, Author of ** Dick and His Donkey." 


How Peter's Pound became a Penny. By — 


the same Author, 


John Oriel’s Start In Life. By Mary Howitt. 
Love’s Golden Key. By Mary E. Lester. iar 
Master Lionel, that Tiresome Child. By E. 


M. Waterworth. 


Man of the Family (The). By Jennie Chappell. 
Mattie's Home ; or, The Little Match-girl and her 
enas. 


Paui, a Little Mediator. By Maude M. Butler. 


Una Bruce’s Troubles, 
by Harold Copping. 
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Phil's Frolic. By F. Scarlett Potter. “ 
Rob and /; or, By Courage and Faith. By C. A. Mercer. 
Sailor's Lass (A). By Emma Leslie. 


SS, 


By Alice Price. Illustrated 


BREW SERIES OF SIXPENNY PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Crowm quarto. Fully Iustrated. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with 
design printed in Ten colours. 6d. tach. 


Sweet Stories Retold: A Bible Picture Book for 
* Young Folks. 


After the Ball: Pictures and Stories for One and All. 
March Away ! Pictures and Stories for Every Day. 
Little Snowdrop’s Bible Picture Book. 


al 


Gd. each. 


y 


THE ‘“ RED DAYE” SERIES. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Ilustrated. Handsomely bound in cloth 


boards. 

Wilful Jack.—By M. 1. Hurrell. 

Willie the Waif. By Minie 
Herbert. 

A Sunday Trip, and What 
Came of It. By E. J. Romanes, 
Little Tim and His Picture. 

By Beatrice Wray. 
Midge. By L. E. Tiddeman. 
The Conjurer’s Wand. 
Henrietta S. Streatfeild. 


By 
Benjamin’s New Boy. By 
Jesse Page. 


Enemies: A Tale for Little Lads 
Cherry Tree Piace. By 
Lizzie A. Hooper. 
By 
Eva C. Rogers. 
A Little Town Mouse. 
Left In Charge, and other 
Stories, 
Two Little Girls, and What 
they Did. 


and Lasses. By Marion Isabel Hurrell. 
A Tale of Four Foxes. 
By 
Eleanora H. Stooke. 
A Threefold Promise. 
The Four Young Musicians. 


6d. each. 
Joe and Sallyy or, A Good 
Deed and its Fruits. 
The Island House. By F.M. 
Holmes. 5B 
y 


Chrissy’s Treasure. 
Jennie Perrett. 

Puppy-Dog Tales. By various 
Authors, 

Mother's Boy. By M.B. Man- 


well. 
A Great Mistake. By Jennie 
Chappell. 
From Hand to Hand. By C. 
J. Hamilton. 


That Boy Bob. By Jesse Page. 


Buy Your Own Cherries. : 


By J. W. Kirton. 
Owen’s Fortune. By Mrs. F. 


West. ‘ 

Red Dave; or, What Wilt Thou 
have Me to do. 

Dick and his Donkey: or, 
How to Pay the Rent. 

Lost in the Snow; or, The 
Kentish Fisherman, 

Jessie Dyson. 

Come Home, Mother. 


each. 


4d. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


SS EE 
of Cloth-bound Books for the Young. With Coloured Frontispieces. 
Well Illustrated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 4a. each. 


pages. 
Ronald’s Reason. 


From Shadow to Sunshine. 
A Bright Idea. 

The Littl Woodman. 
Jacko the Monkey, and other 


Stories. 
mets Dan, the Orange. 
}OY= 


64 


The Church Mouse. 
Sybil. 

Dandy Jim. 

A Troublesome Trio. 
Perry’s Pilgrimage. 
Nita; or, Among the Brigands.. 


» 


CHEAP “ PANSY ” SERIES. 


- Imperiat 8vo. 


Many 
Colours. 


64 pages. 
4a. cach. 


ss The St Strait Gate. By Annie | 
Mark ‘Deshorough’s Vow. 


By Annie S. Swan. 


_ Her Saddest Blessing. 


== 


Little Chrissie, 


Miss Priscilla Hunter, and 
other Stories. 

Wild Bryonile. 

Avice : A Story of Imperial Rome. 

From Different Stand-= 
peints. 

Those Boys. 

Christle’s Christmas. 

Wise to Win, or, the Master 

Hand, 


Tilustvations. Covey printed in Five 


Julia Ried. 

Ester Ried yet Speaking. 
Echoing and Re-echoling. 
Cunning Workmen. 

Tip Lewis and His Lamp. 
The King’s Daughter. 
Household Puzzles. 

The Randolphs. 

Links in Rebecca’s Life. 


A New Graft on the Family 
Tree. 


The Man of the House. 


3d. each. 


THE TINY LIBRARY. 


Books printed in large type. 


and ~ other 
‘Stories. 

Harry Carlton’s Holiday. 

A Little Loss and a Big 


Find. 
What a Little Cripple Did. 
Bobby. 
Matty and Tom. 


Cloth boards. 3d. each. 

The Broken Window. 

John Madge’s Cure far 
Selfishness, 

The Pedlar’s Loan. 

Letty Young’s Trials 

Brave Boys. 

Little Jem, the Rag Mer= 


chant. 


NEW SERIES OF THREEPENNY PICTURE BOOKS. 


Royal 16mo. Coloured Frontispiece 


and numerous other Illustrations. 


Bound in paper boards with cloth back, with Cover beautifully 


printed in Colours. 


Jack and Jill’s Picture 


' Book. 
Lady-Bird's Picturesand 
ries 
Playtime Joys for Girls 
mi 
Dols: "s Picture Book. 
By the Sea. 


3d. each. 


Toby and Kit's Animal 


Book. 

a6 Pets ” and ‘*‘ Pickles.” 
Our Little Pets’ Alphabet. 
Bible Stories. Old Testa- 


ment. 
Bible Stories. New Testa- 


ment, 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


One Penny Monraty. 


An ‘Tlustrated Paper containing Popular Articles and Stories on 


Temperance, Thrift, etc., and short Biographies of eminent Self-made Men: 
also interesting accounts of visits to some of our leading British Industries. 


The Yearly Volume, with coloured paper boards, cloth back, ate 
full of Engravings, 1s. 6d.; cloth, as. 6d. 


THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 
Ong HALFPENNY MONTHLY, 
The Leading Temperance Periodical for the Young, containing Serial 
and Short Stories, Concerted Recitations, Prize Competitions, etc. Should 
be in the hands of all Members of the Bands of Hope. 


The Yearly Volume, with coloured paper boards and cloth back, 
full of Engravings, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
Ong Penny MonrTHLY, 
Charming Stories, interesting Articles, Indoor Recreations, beautiful 
Pictures, Puzzles, Music, Prize Competitions, etc. 


The Yearly Volume, coloured paper boards, cloth back, ts. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
One PENNY MONTHLY, 
A beautifully Illustrated Magazine for the Home Circle, with Serial 


and Short Stories by popular Authors, Helpful Articles, Hints op 
Dressmaking, Music, etc. 


The Yearly Volume, with numerous Engravings, coloured paper 
boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, as. 6d. 


THE INFANTS’ MAGAZINE. 
One Penny MonrHty, 
No other Periodical can be compared with the Infants' Magazine for 


freshness, brightness and interest. Full of Bright Pictures and pleasant 
reading to delight the little ones. 


The Yearly Volume, in coloured paper boards, cloth back, ts. 6d. 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 
AN ILLUSTRATED GOSPEL MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
One Penny MonrTasHLY. 
Full of entertaining reading with sound religious teaching in the 


form of story, article and poem. Printed in large type and fully Illustrated. 
Just the paper for the aged. 


The Yearly Volume, coloured paper boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d. 
cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
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